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of a larger program of education in national security 
sponsored by Ohio State through the generosity of the late 
Colonel Ralph D. Mershon. 


Manuscripts submitted must be original typescripts, double-spaced’ 
on white opaque paper, 81% x 11 inches. 

Manuscripts should be mailed to the Mershon Committee, Ohio 
State University Press, 164 West Nineteenth Avenue, Columbus 10, 
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Partially completed or proposed works are not acceptable. 
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Bell System Teamwork Is a Vital Factor 
in Efficient, Economical Telephone Service 


Direct Distance Dialing is an example of the 
value of unified research, manufacture and operations 


“These are great advantages 
to the public and the nation in 
the way the Bell System is set 
up to provide telephone service. 
It is a very simple form of or- 
ganization, with four essential 
parts. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 


does the research. 


The Western Electric Com- 
pany is the Bell System unit 
which does manufacturing, 
handles supply, and installs 
central office equipment. 


Twenty-one Bell Telephone 
operating companies provide 
service within their respective 
territories. 


The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company co- 
ordinates the whole enterprise 
and furnishes nationwide serv- 
ice over Long Distance lines. 


Each is experienced and efhi- 
cient in its own field. But the 
particular value of each is greatly 
extended because all four parts 
are in one organization and 
work together as a team. 


Direct Distance Dialing—one 
of the greatest advances in the 
speed and convenience of tele- 
phone service—is an example of 
the value of this unified setup. 


Already more than 8,000,000 
telephone customers in more 
than 700 localities can dial di- 


EXAMPLE OF TEAMWORK. At left is new fast-moving switch (about %4 actual 
size) used in Direct Distance Dialing. Many of them go into action automati- 
cally every time you dial. Enclosed in gas-filled glass tubes to assure perfect 
contacts. Made to last 40 years. The result of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and Western Electric working together to get best and most economical 
design. At right is remarkcble new machine, designed by Western Electric, 
which automatically assembles 360 switches an hour at very small cost. 


rect to as many as 46,000,000 
telephones throughout the 
country. Each month there are 
more. Millions of others can 
dial direct over shorter out-of- 
town distances. Calls as far as 
3000 miles away go through in 
seconds. 


All of this didn’t just happen. 
It called for years of intensive 
planning, the invention of 
wholly new machines and 
equipment, and the develop- 
ment of new operating and ac- 
counting techniques. 


Research alone couldn’t have 


done it. Neither manufacturing 
nor operations separately could 
have done it. And just money 
couldn’t have done it, although 
it takes money and a lot of it 
for telephone improvement. 


The simple truth is that it 
could never have been done so 
quickly and so economically 
without the unified setup of the 
Bell System. 


For many a year it hes given 
dynamic drive and direction to 
the business and provided the 
most and the best telephone 
service in the world. 


Bell Telephone System 
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Higher Education and the 
Community 


The Identification of Learning with Living 


By Baker BRowNELL 


learn is not new. When the medieval idea of higher education 

as an appurtenance to the monastery began to decline, the college 
moved slowly away from the cloister into everyday society. Several 
decades ago many colleges and universities. became coeducational, which is 
anything but monastic. The preparation for this life by living this life 
well, gained some priority over preparation for the next one. 

Until recently, however, this secular movement was only half carried 
out. Many medievalisms remained. College Gothic was still pretty 
much the style academically as well as architecturally. What went on 
inside the buildings was not very different in quality from the pseudo- 
medieval buildings themselves. Like the buildings, it neither served the 
present well nor evoked the rigorous past. The tradition, a thousand 
years old, that learning is one thing and living quite another still survived. 
Learning, study, the intellectual realm in general, were sharply set apart 
from the dynamics of living. The come-and-go of things, the earthy 
interests, emotions, and behaviors of people among other people, were 
brushed aside. Such things were inconsequential. That, at least, was 
the theory. 

Baker Browne .t, well-known writer and educator, is professor emeritus of 
philosophy at Northwestern University. He directed the Montana study and also 
served as the first director of the Division of Area Services at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. This article is adapted from an address delivered before the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association at Cleveland. 


‘sk concept of the modern college as a place to live as well as to 
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But were they inconsequential? The students who came to college 
even a century ago did not behave as if they were. In fact, the college 
was deeply bifurcated. It still is. We take for granted that over against 
study is play; over against classes are outside act vities. Over against a 
type of student called a “brain” or “grind” are ‘“‘date hounds,” athletes, 
or just loafers, as well as a number of pleasant students, of the kind called 
“extrovert” or “socially adjusted,” who remain rather remote from the 
faculty perhaps, but still know how to get the standard grade C or better 
with relatively little pain. Over against the academic compulsions of 
passing grades, credit-hours, required courses, library regulations, dormi- 
tory rules, and the like, are the freedoms of casual social life, amusements, 
pageantry, and the smiling fellowship of youth in a subsidized economy. 
These are still the dominant antinomies in college life. Popularly this is 
expressed as the difference between the “egghead” and the “real guy.” 
The college, in short, has not yet been assimilated into modern cuiture. 

One of these two college worlds is the province of the faculty and is 
likely to be rationalistic in outlook. Its virtue presumably lies in its 
detachment. It thus provides a kind of freedom for the individual from 
the surge and uproar of the world outside. This realm of the faculty is 
sometimes called the life of the mind. It is supposed to be that climax 
of culture and values appropriate to the European tradition. In the work 
of George Santayana, for example, or of Thomas Mann, this life of the 
mind becomes articulate and beautiful. Their work is the final expression 
of it, perhaps, in the modern age. But both of these men were careful to 
disassociate themselves and their work from college faculties and to re- 
pudiate academic ideology. Santayana, indeed, fled the American 
university where he had studied and taught, and withdrew to what was 
left of the ancient, aristocratic, and functionally segregated culture of 
Europe. It seems that the aspect of college culture which is the special 
province of the faculty is thus rather remote from significant interests in 
either the world of the mind or the world of events. Though withdrawn 
from the field of decisions and events, it has little of the high, magic air 
of the life of the mind. 

The other world of the college of which I spoke is vigorously adminis- 
tered by the students. It is probably operationalist and pragmatic. 
Though many students and faculty members can and do make mature 
adjustments to this conflicting situation, the fact remains that the two 
groups are mutually exclusive and proud of it. Neither one of them finds 
the organic coherence of thought and active life, which is perhaps Greek 
in pattern as contrasted with medieval and European. This wholeness 
of culture may be foreseen tentatively in American higher education. It 
is hardly there now. The college still is a double-standard society without 
much inner coherence. It lacks integrity. 

The college, indeed, has lost the intensity and dedication of the 
medieval institution; it has also lost the serenity and confidence of the 
aristocratic Europe of a later period without gaining the breadth of 
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life required of the newer age. In America, at least, it rarely has either 
the intellectual enthusiasm or the tolerance of social differences of the truly 
liberal arts. Progress there is, to be sure, but a college that “belongs,” 
so to speak, where learnir.z can be identified with our own nature and life, 
and at the same time enhance them, is not achieved. Today the college 
is slowly moving out of this situation—at least in some places. 


AT THIS point the problem of personnel work becomes important. I 
shall not presume here to enlarge on the nature of college personnel work. 
I shall try only to orient the modern problem of higher education in respect 
to it and to suggest some simple but philosophical implications. 

It comes down to a primitive question: Can the life of the student in 
its native quality and variation be integrated with higher education? 
This is not easy. It is not enough that the student thrust an abstract 
finger here and there into the mysterious pool of learning and then go on 
to something else. Nor is complete immersion a suitable answer. Few 
persons today expect the student to disengage himself from the emotions 
and activities of the society about him. Nor is it enough, on the other 
hand, that the college be used as a selective device whereby students are 
sorted out and trained for service as junior executives or specialists in 
business corporations and the professions. There is a good deal of doubt 
whether many selective tests, scales, and analyses used so confidently for 
this purpose are really scientific. In his best seller, The Organization 
Man, William H. Whyte, Jr., goes so far, indeed, as to provide a formula 
for cheating in such tests based on their inherent value judgments or bias. 
In any case, the current selective tests are probably less educational 
instruments than techniques of placement, and the student is taken less 
as an individual than as a norm, or a deviation from it. As Whyte points 
out, they tend to play up social conformity and acceptance more than 
individual creativity and drive. They are hardly adequate to serve as 
standards for higher education. 

It is not enough that the college be mainly an asylum for elderly 
research workers. The function of higher education in these days is 
social and cultural as well as intellectual, or, better, a union of these 
three. Its main concern, or one of them, surely should be with creative 
young people and the development of productive ability throughout our 
society. It is not enough that the teacher touch the operative life of 
his campus and community only from the outside. Lectures unchallenged, 
grades on faceless reports, examinations, and conferences on credits, 
majors, and infractions of rules are not enough. These are mostly 
unilateral and authoritarian procedures, without much community of 
interest and responsibility, and without give-and-take. They still fail, 
especially in this era of big classes, to reach the student as a person. 

To help bring together these incongruous phases of the college is 
perhaps the main function of personnel work. It may be given different 
names in different institutions or at different times. It may have varying 
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techniques. But everywhere the function is much the same. Because 
of personnel work during the last two or three decades, changes in the 
attitudes both of students and teachers have taken place. Amid these 
increasing changes, a concept of higher education may one day emerge 
as thrilling to Americans as it is unconventional. 

The philosopher A. N. Whitehead once remarked, ‘‘So far as the mere 
imparting of information is concerned, no university has had any justifi- 
cation for existence since the popularisation of printing in the fifteerth 
century. . . . The justification for a university is that it preserves the 
connection between knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting the young 

_and old in the imaginative consideration of learning.”! This is the larger 
problem of personnel work. 


THE rootlessness of college society makes the major function of personnel 
work difficult to perform. The student is detached from his family, his 
home town, so far as he has one, and his accustomed interests and associa- 
tions; thus he is held in a kind of social suspension while the educational 
remodeling goes on. I don’t know that this state of social suspension is 
greater than it was six centuries ago, but the consequences in terms of 
modern education are greater. After four years of this detachment, the 
student is released in a rite called commencement. It is assumed that 
he will take root again, perhaps in his home town, but probably in some 
other place more appropriate to his new, educated status. 

Some colleges, it is true, are aware that the student comes from a 
specific family and home town. They see in his background more than 
the list of standard high-school courses required for admittance. And 
instead of repudiating or ignoring his native culture, they try to build on- 
toit. Community colleges, junior colleges, of which there are six or seven 
hundred in this country, and some others such as Antioch in Ohio, Goddard 
in Vermont, and Southern Illinois University may try, at least in part, 
to create a reciprocal pattern of education, a give-and-take of practices 
and values between the college and the community. They try, in other 
words, to assume an educational function in respect not only to the indi- 
vidual student but to his home community as well. They work for 
positive interaction and co-operation. But this effort to synthesize 
higher education with the native culture of the student is difficult and rare. 

The usual procedure is the opposite of this. The student in most 
senior colleges is indeed abstracted from his home community and family; 
and many a teacher or administrator considers this a virtue, not a mis- 
fortune. ‘“The student’s native life,” he reasons, “‘is usually so primitive, 
his home environment so crude, his language so vulgar, that detachment 
is necessary. Otherwise our colleges would be overwhelmed by bar- 
barism.”” Thus he voices the ancient doctrine of withdrawal. It is 
withdrawal, in this case, not to find God, as in an earlier day, but to 
preserve the so-called finer things from unseemly hands. “If we are to 

'The Aims of Education and Other Essays (New York: Macmillan Company, 1929), pp. 138-39. 
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extend the privileges of higher education to all,”’ he may continue, “then 
we can maintain that high level only by repudiating many of the cultural 
characteristics that the student brings with him—and the more repudiation, 
the better.” 

Thus on entering college the student must be born anew as it were. 
He must cross the River Jordan. It is time, not to look back, but to 
cast off the garments of his past and go with a new vision and a different 
accent into the better world. That is all very well in its way. It repeats, 
in terms of new objectives, the old monastic conception of the college. 
Some teachers still look down with distaste on the common workaday 
places and patterns of life and on the language of the land about them. 
“For God’s sake,” said a teacher of my acquaintance, addressing some of 
his better students, ‘“‘get out of this backward, benighted region. Go 
‘were you will not be wasted.” He has a point, no doubt, for the problem 
is hard to meet. His response to it, however, is little more than continued 
detachment and isolation, first within the college in respect to the students, 
then outside it in respect to the social environment. 

In spite of these theories of cultural rebirth and purification in college, 
the student has a way of bringing with him into that “better” world some 
of the vanities and urgencies of his past. It is much more rarely that he 
brings the mature controls, the responsibilities and balance, if any, of his 
home life. Because college society at his level is economically subsidized 
and limited to one age group, because it has neither the social disciplines 
nor the responsibilities of life in a mature community, the student slips 
into a pattern of play and adolescent rebellion that seems to him suited 
to the situation. Itis rootless. Itis immature. Sometimes it is morally 
corrupt, snobbish, a loafer’s paradise. 

This is not surprising. The situation that he enters is sheltered and 
withdrawn. It is largely a play world, made that way by the artifice of 
his campus environment. It is, so to speak, a world of planned juvenility. 
The student has few functional and operational relationships with the 
world outside. 

It is juvenile because it is rootless and functioniess. It is juvenile, 
in addition, because the college does little more morally than try to extend 
a kind of parental authority over people who are no longer children. It 
offers the student neither mature and responsible freedom nor the obli- 
gations and sacrifice of military or other discipline. The college society 
has few operational relationships either with the life from which the 
student comes or with the world of mature events and obligations which 
he will presumably enter after graduation. And because he does little 
that is significant, he learns little that is significant. The campus, indeed, 
is less a preparation for responsible living than an idyllic retreat from it. 

I know that many college people are aware of this, and try in one way 
or another to collaborate with the realities of the world. For examole, 
hundreds of junior colleges and city colleges, and adult-education and 
extension work of various kinds, reach more and more students in their 
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homes. Their service is often limited to urban and suburban areas. 
They may be impersonal and dreary as an intellectual experience. Still, 
they are trying to adjust the educative process to modern needs. The 
current vogue of selective tests, scales, and screening services, which I 
have mentioned, is also, in its way, a recognition of the lack of roots and 
of purpose in college life. It marks an effort by the college to adapt 
students to the realities of their future, if not their past. The fraternity 
system is an example, again, of the concern—this time, unconscious— 
which students feel about the rootlessness of their present situation. They 
have need to belong. Though neither the tests nor the fraternities make 
the campus less juvenile or more responsive to the realities of mature life, 
they indicate, at least, the continuing failure to meet these problems. 


THE central problem of the college remains: Cati:pus society is not a 
functional whole. It is not a group of persons who are mutually respon- 
sible and co-operative in the main activities of living. It is not a com- 
munity; not, at least, what I calla community. It is artificially detached, 
furthermore, from the more natural groups and communities around it. 

Some students, some teachers, and some colleges, as I have said, sense 
this aimless immaturity of college life and in one way or another reject it. 
But it remains true that students have a vast reserve of energy, 
imagination, and general competence which now is wasted. They could 
be of great value at this critical time in our civilization. Though needed, 
they are not much used except in wartime emergency. College society, 
to be sure, is complex. It is not easily characterized as one thing or 
another. However, it is fair to say that in general it is fragmental, 
functionless, frivolous. 

The more serious efforts to improve these conditions are likely to be 
centered about a concept of the community. In one way or another, 
some colleges have established on the campus small, intimate, functional 
groups of students and faculty members in which study, companionship, 
recreation, and the general business of living are associated in an organic 
whole. The so-called residential college system, patterned after Oxford 
and Cambridge and carried on in one way or another in such institutions 
as Claremont and Yale, -is one approach to the problem. Other 
colleges, such as Reed, Carleton, Haverford, and some other non-fraternity 
schools, approach the problem by limiting enrollment to one rather small, 
relatively indivisible campus group. 

The so-called house system at Harvard and, to some extent, at Southern 
Illinois University is another way of approaching the problem. In this 
system, small units, or “houses,” are set up that include within themselves 
most of the functions of mature college life. They are living-centers 
designed to bring together many of the learning, instructional, social, 
recreational, and athletic activities of the members. They command the 
student’s interest and loyalty; they give him the all-important sense of 
belonging somewhere. Unlike most fraternities, however, the so-called 
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houses are educationally oriented and socially mature. Nor do they 
exhibit the organized exclusiveness and conformity of fraternities, or the 
feverish concern about maintaining a “‘we-group” as an implement in 
raising social status. The houses, on the contrary, help to adjust both 
the student and the faculty member to the American concept of democracy. 

Says a Harvard pamphlet, “The Harvard College of 1636, 1736, and 
1836 had the smallness necessary for close association between teacher 
and student, but the Harvard College of 1936 would not have had this 
intimacy without the House Plan, which divided the College into seven 
smaller ‘colleges’ where students and Faculty could live, eat, relax and 
learn together.’”? 

Amid the rootlessness and fragmentation of the big campus, this plan 
gives human continuity and a lively fusion of intellectual interest and life. 
It is unfortunate that Harvard should risk the destruction of the program’s 
value by planning now to build as an extension of Leverett House a tall, 
many-storied edifice that, if not a skyscraper, will resemble one. Though 
high land prices may have led to this decision, the loss in educational 
value to this wealthiest of universities will probably far outweigh the 
financial savings. 

The efforts to create communities within the college, however, like 
those other efforts to co-operate with communities outside, are hardly 
characteristic of modern higher education. In general, the colleges in 
America are not really aware of the community as a factor in the educa- 


tional process. Their concern is almost exclusively with what is called 
“individual development.”” They ignore that great resource of education, 
the human community; and because they ignore it, their concern in indi- 
vidual development is made relatively futile. Not only is the community 
a resource for education which may be used in a thousand ways, the 
organic development of the community may be one of the important 
implements of individual education. 


WHAT is a community? The community, as I see it, is a rather small, 
tace-to-face group in which the members know one another as whole 
persons. It is a group in which human beings of different kinds, ages, 
and occupations co-operate in many of the main functions of living. Its 
members are organically associated with one another. Their lives are 
not fragmental or anonymous. I refer to the little group that has inner 
coherence and is fairly complete as a pattern of relations \ips among 
persons. It 1s continuous across a period of time, and usually also has its 
own geographical place. In more simple terms, the community is a 
group such as the family, the close-knit neighborhood, or the little town, 
where a person is known and feels at home, where he has a sense of 
belonging. 

Here he learns to identify his life with those of other human beings. 
This is the primitive but all-important lesson that underlies his moral 


24n Island of Light (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University, 1958), p. 14. 
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life. He learns in these small groups to identify himself with the others 
in the group. He learns the meaning of “I” and “We,” a two-way lesson 
in which the one complements the other. For the community and the 
individual arise together in Western democratic society. In primary 
groups of this sort, human beings first learn the habits of social behavior. 
Without these groups, the survival of civilization might be doubtful. 

The failure in higher education to recognize the importance of com- 
munity groups, and to participate in them, accounts for much of the 
ineffectiveness of academic institutions. It accounts also for much of the 
aimlessness in college students. In the community, the parts and func- 
tions of living, of which the intellectual interest certainly is one, are 
visibly associated. Because of this visible association of the different oper- 
ations of life, the individual has a sense of his own continuity. The parts 
of his life in these small groups flow together; they are inseparable both 
in the community and in the individual. Their coherence probably 
underlies a man’s consciousness of being a person. He has continuity 
with the past, in the present, and into the future. 

This continuity of the operations of living may be ragged or lopsided, 
to be sure, for communities as well as individuals differ among themselves. 
The operations of a community may be patched up or imperfect, but they 
do have relevance to one another. When the parts of life are withdrawn, 
each into itself, disintegration has begun. When the economic interest, 
the intellectual interest, the sociable, the athletic, the sexual, the religious, 
the artistic, and so on, become isolated specialties, both the individes! and 
the society lose vital coherence. Without this coherence a college society 
or any other aggregation of people is little more than a number of frag- 
ments. It loses its human impact and intellectual morale. 

Can the personnel worker find or create this coherence in college life? 
Can he bring to the student the motives and dynamics of the community? 
It is a job as big as higher education itself. Leadership in this work will 
fall to a great extent on the personnel worker. 


ALL THIS may seem remote from the practical job of counseling students 
and talking over with teachers and parents the problems of adjustment to 
campus life as it now is. The vast detail of student records, campus 
organizations, student loans, employment, living conditions, health, 
placement, the newer psychological services, and other urgent matters 
pile up at the personnel worker’s door. Sometimes they are called mar- 
ginal duties, but experience does not justify this statement. Sometimes 
personnel workers themselves treat this complex as necessary detail 
without a philosophy or a structure of growth. From that point of view 
the personnel worker needs little more than good nature and conscientious 
effort. But a philosophy is implicit in some of the modern tendencies of 
personnel work. Here the problem of the community is relevant. 

For personnel work is not all tactics and detail; it also has strategy. 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, for example, asserts that student personnel work should 
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be considered an integral part of the total educational program, not a 
function separate from the instructional activity. I may add, perhaps, 
that such work will take with it into the educational program the extra- 
curricular life of the campus with which it deals. 

The building stones of the community are there, or at least many of 
them. Among the students and staff and across the campus are the 
materials, the energies, the interests, the intelligence, in abundance. At 
present they are likely to be haphazard and patternless. Sometimes they 
are withdrawn from the world and separated from one another. The 
big miscellany of the campus bubbles noisily but not with much moral 
consequence. It does not have the social or educational significance 
that it might have. 

It would be presumptuous for me to prescribe in detail what should be 
done to unify life with learning in the college. It is basically a moral 
matter, different on every campus. The discovery of moral responsi- 
bility in community life is central to the problem. It should refer not 
only to communities on the campus but eventually to the communities 
from which students and teachers come. 

How does it happen, for that matter, that a human being behaves 
with any social responsibility at all? Whence the so-called moral habit? 
Moral concern may seem to be rare, but no sane person is entirely without 
it. Where does he get it? This ancient question is as much alive today 
as it was when Plato devised a system of education for the young guardians. 
Instinct and inheritance havea part in the habit but the greater part of it 
is learned, and, as C. H. Cooley and others have suggested, learned in 
little groups. A person acquires social responsibility through his experi- 
ences among other human beings. He learns it in groups in which people 
are known to him familiarly and in the round. Under such circumstances 
they have value to him as persons. He too is a person in the round. His 
experience in these small groups is not notably abstract or impersonal; 
people, so to speak, are people. 

In primary groups of this sort a child learns the habits of social 
behavior. He adjusts his interests in one way or another to the interests 
of others. He learns to get along. And because the child, and later the 
adult, can take people as people in these familiar groups, not as anonymous 
fragments, he values them as persons. The father and mother, for 
example, the brothers and sisters, the playmates, and later the neighbors, 
the friends and companions, the spouse, the children, have inner signifi- 
cance to him. Responsible behavior arises from this inner choice and 
interest rather than from external compulsion. In small, face-to-face 
groups, moral behavior begins and endures. It will be noted that my 
platform of assumptions here includes responsibility and freedom as 
significant elements in human behavior, and that this ideology of freedom, 
as contrasted with a rigorous determinism or mechanism of behavior, is 


*“Student Personnel Services and Teaching,” The Two Ends of the Log: Learning and Teaching 
in Today's College, edited by Russell M. Cooper (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1958), 
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associated with the small community. These small, stable groups are 
probably essential to a free society. 

Are these matters irrelevant to the big business of higher education? 
They may seem pointless to administrators up to their necks in the job of 
operating a college. But the larger work of the college is yet to be done. 
All-important in that work are the little groups, now unconsidered, where 
the sense of community may exist and where moral concern is structurally 
important. The college cannot afford to ignore these groups. They are 
the soil from which freedom and moral responsibility grow. They are at 
the sources of our Western culture and the educative process. 

Is the American college educative in this basic moral sense? Is it, in 
short, a working group whose members create a relevant moral structure 
through their co-operative activities and experience with one another? 
Compared, for example, with what are called the “communities of work” 
in France and elsewhere, of which Claire Bishop speaks so impressively,‘ 
the college is not very successful. It is not geared to the responsibilities 
of the modern world and life. It is withdrawn. The students are 
needlessly immature, even juvenile. The staff and faculty are isolated and 
often ineffectual. 


I HAVE mentioned two roads to the solution of this problem. One 
road may be called the community-development program. Through a 
program of this sort, the college or university can serve the towns and 
neighborhoods in its area. It can participate in their interests, when 


invited, and try to become a positive factor in their stabilization and 
development. The other road is a program on the campus leading to a 
more mature and responsible community life among students and faculty. 
It is obvious that the two programs may become one interrelated pattern 
of activities. 

A number of American institutions of learning as well as some abroad, 
such as the folk schools of Denmark and of !ndia, are working, consciously 
or unconsciously, on both of these programs. Berea and Antioch colleges, 
for example, have been guided for many years by the value patterns of 
the small community. Southern Illinois University, under President D. 
W. Morris, has set up two successful programs of this sort within the last 
six or seven years. One of them is the Division of Area Services, which 
includes a Department of Community Development.’ The other is a 
student “house” plan in which architectural, social, instructional, and 
recreational factors are skillfully co-ordinated. This house plan may in 


‘All Things Common (New York: Harper and Brothers, 195). 

‘A good definition of community development is given by Katherine Lackey in a letter and 
———— directed to the Division of Community Development of the National University 

xtension Association: 

“Community Development is the process of community education and action, democratically 
organized and carried through by the people themselves to reach goals they hold in common for the 
improvement and enrichment of the entire community. 

The college or university’s role is one of actively assisting in this process throvzh consultation 
with, and training of, individuals and groups concerned with solving problems co... munity-wide in 
nature. The university makes available to the community its resources of knowledze and skills, but 
leaves decision-making in local affairs to the citizenry. 
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time reach across the moat between the college and the home environment 
and help in some measure to bring them together. 

The Department of Community Development was organized at 
Southern Illinois University in 1952. A six-year plan was laid out at 
that time, including a projected professional staff of more than twenty 
persons by 1958. Early in 1953 Richard W. Poston was brought in as 
chairman of the new department. The success of his work was immediate. 
Today a score of towns in southern Illinois are co-operating with the 
University in community self-improvement programs. A score more are 
waiting for the staff to get around to them. All of these towns, with 
the exception of East Saint Louis, are relatively small. The work, very 
briefly, is oriented on the concept of the organic community and com- 
munity values as I have discussed them here, and on the belief that the 
University has a function in, and a responsibility toward, the communities 
of the area. In every case, however, the University enters a program 
only on a firm invitation from the community. The work is financed by 
the respective communities, except for staff salaries, transportation, and 
sometimes a limited amount of mimeographing. 

The operations of a program are carried on, not by any one clique 
or club in the community, but by persons from all economic and social 
levels and from all racial groups. This is important. There is no 
“drip-down” theory here. The community study-group, which is 
similar in several ways to the old-fashioned town meeting, is the center 
of operation and control. Through this general group a program is 
carried out over a period of twenty weeks or more. It is a program, 
first, of community self-analysis, with reports from various research 
committees; second, of specific planning and decision; and third, of imple- 
mentation and action. 

The work is never focused solely on one function of the com- 
munity, such as agriculture, or industry, or religion, but on the entire 
pattern of the town’s life and values. Thus it is largely an effort to bring 
about an organic balance among the several functions and services, as 
well as an effort to energize and enrich the community life as a whole. 
To these ends the university and the departmental staff bring in expert 
consultants, coaches, and advisers to serve where most needed. The 
staff, indeed, brings to the little places some of the advantages of modern 
science and technology, modern administrative methods, and modern 
educational and cultural interests and action. What has been largely 
the privilege only of urban and suburban groups is thus opened to the 
little places in southern Illinois wherever they may be. The little place, 
in short, is on the way toward getting a college education. The work 
has been successful, and its growth continuous. 

The other program at Southern Illinois University designed to embody 
the ideals of community life is the Thompson Point men’s housing pro- 
gram. I have mentioned the “house” plan at Harvard and the setup 
at some of the small, residential, non-fraternity colleges as examples of 
this kind of program. Here I shall outline very briefly a recent house 
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program on a university campus where a diversity of customs, values, and 
vested interests already existed. The new program, however, is un- 
questionably a success. 

The budget of Southern Illinois University, like most university 
budgets, is limited. As a result of the University’s explosive expansion 
in enrollment, the problem of men’s housing had become critical by 
1953. For women, the housing shortage had been alleviated by building 
a large dormitory in the ‘prevailing style, a kind of modern cell-block 
pattern, with tier on tier of semiprivate rooms, a dining annex, and a big 
lounge and reading room on the ground floor fitted out in considerable 
luxury. Outside are so-called dating terraces, flagged pavements, and a 
few trees. The building is big, neat, and new-looking, and is said to be 
efficient. Though the regimental architecture of the large dormitory 
might be appropriate for one of the industrial housing projects in China 
or for mass vacation quarters on the Black Sea, it is not well suited to 
the development of the individual student or of organic community life. 

When the time came to build men’s dormitories, a different strategy 
was followed. With the support of the architect, the policy committee 
was able to resist the conventional tendency to build another cell block. 
Instead, a group of relatively small buildings was proposed. The land, 
a promontory into a small lake, was not too costly. The smaller, more 
intimate buildings made possible simpler and less massive construction 
at a cost per student little, if any, more than for a blocklong dormitory. 
The new buildings are being completed and occupied one by one. Seven 
or eight of them are now finished. A large dining room at the base of 
the promontory was built for the house students and others. Later, a 
more localized dining room for each house or pair of houses may be pos- 
sible, as well as a few small suites for visiting parents and other guests, 
and a few hobby rooms or workshops where students may pursue their 
native interests. 

The houses accommodate forty students on each floor, with quarters 
on the first floor for a resident faculty member and his family and, on each 
of the other two floors, for.a resident tutor or instructor. A wide hall or 
foyer extends the entire length of the building on each floor. One side of 
this foyer or lounge is bright with glass, and opens out toward the lake 
and hills. The students’ rooms open on the other side. In this com- 
fortably furnished lounge, students may loaf or read. Here, too, group 
tutoring, instructional work, and official but informal classes are carried 
on at times for the students on the floor. 

In this crowded state universitv, the exploration of the ancient problem 
of higher education thus goes on. The effort, first, to bring the college 
into a more functional relationship with the community life of the area, 
and, second, to bring to the campus the moral and cultural integrity of 
an organic community, is obviously only a beginning. Work of this 
sort, however, may be of great consequence in helping the college toward 
moral and intellectual maturity. 
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A Week at Annamalai 


University 
The Experiences of Two Fulbright Professors 


By Marcaret WitEy MARSHALL 


benefit of Americans is as impossible as to fulfill the assignment 

which Indians are always proposing to visiting American pro- 
fessors: “Tell us about university education in the United States.’’ One 
could, of course, explain that dormitories are called hostels in India that 
betel-chewing is more popular there than guzzling cokes, and so on, but 
facts like these seem more important from a sociologica! than from an 
educational standpoint. To give, if possible, the sense of what the 
intellectual life is like on Indian campuses, let us look at the activities 
of two Fulbright professors of American literature during a crowded 
week at Annamalai University in South India, in the heart of the Tamil 
country. 

In 1958 during our second Fulbright “tour of duty,” my husband, 
Roderick Marshall, and I were assigned to visit fifteen universities whose 
English departments had asked for assistance in setting up courses 
(called ‘“‘papers” there) in American literature. We helped the depart- 
ments devise syllabuses, worked out bibliographies, and lectured to 
teachers and students on outstanding authors. When the universities 
were located in large cities, we were often invited to address, as well, 
Rotary Clubs, cultural institutes, recreation clubs, and other community 
groups; but at Annamalainagar, a suburb of the famous old temple 
town of Chidambaram, about 150 miles south of Madras, our program 
was confined to the university, which, also unlike those in larger places, 
is principally a residential school. 

In the first week of September, we traveled south by taxi from Madras, 
whither we had flown from our previous assignment in Bangalore on the 
cool Mysore plateau. In Madras, the heat and humidity of southeast 
India smashed at us as we alighted from the Dakota and made our way 
through the airport in search of the taxi which a friend had sent to meet 
us and carry us straight to our destination. With the help of the driver, 
we loaded our luggage, including a large bag of American books, into the 
little British-made taxi and then fitted ourselves and the second driver 
around the baggage. The breeze created by the moving car kept us 
cool, and we munched cookies and melting chocolate bars as we rode, 
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and drank from our thermos of ice water brought from Bangalore. At 
Pondicherry, the French enclave one hundred miles south of Madras, we 
drew up before a “hotel” (restaurant) owned by the driver’s uncle, where 
we “took coffee” in the car—South Indian coffee, with a sharp, clean 
pungency, that only the South Indians know how to brew. Under the 
midday sun we should have preferred iced coffee, but such delicacies are 
to be found only in the best big-city hotels. So we amused ourselves, 
instead, by reading the French street signs and remembering how cool 
we would be once we emerged from this little alley and set out along the 
“metaled” road again through those planted groves of casuarina trees 
alternating with tall palms, their leaves cropped to provide thatch for 
the huts, which are so characteristic of the southeast coast. 

At Chidambaram we passed alongside one of the oldest temples in 
South India, dedicated to the god Siva as Nataraj or Lord of the Dance, 
and famous for its unmutilated sculptured friezes catching the poses of 
the classic Bharat Natyam temple dances in all their vigor. Just outside 
Chidambaram we followed a road,raised above low-lying rice paddies and 
cutting through palm groves toward Annamalainagar, whose small temple 
is built at the site where Arjuna, of Bhagavad-Gita fame, is said to have 
wrested his famous bow from Siva. The university campus of one hundred 
and twenty-five acres is spacious and well planned, with whitewashed 
structures of a uniform and pleasing design, airy with numerous porches 
and arcades, and containing a separate building for each important 
department, lecture halls, hostels, a handsome outdoor theater, and a 
spacious, two-storied Guest House, which includes the Faculty Club. 
The donor of this twenty-nine-year-old university, Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, chose this location because of its 
traditional association with gods, men who strove with gods, great 
devotees, literati, and leaders of men; and to this day each class meeting 
at the university is opened with prayer in Tamil or Sanskrit or, as at 
one of our lectures, in English, when a student recited these verses of 
Sri Aurobindo, the sage of Pondicherry: 

Thou who pervadest all the worlds below, 
Yet sittest above, 

Master of all who work and rule and know, 
Servant of Love, 

Thou who disdainest not to be the worm, 
Nor even the clod, 

Therefore we know by that humility 
That thou art God. 


FOR several weeks before we went to Annamalai University, we had 
corresponded with the registrar concerning our program of lectures, 
which could not extend beyond the tenth of September because of the 
approaching examination period. The registrar of an Indian university 
is an important officer, next in rank to the vice-chancellor (who cor- 
responds to our president), and he issues all the official invitations after 
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consultation with the department heads involved. As finally agreed 
upon, the lectures included one by my husband to the staff and students 
on “Indo-American Relations”; one by me to the English Association on 
“Emerson as Creative Skeptic”; a symposium, in which we were to partici- 
pate with members of the English, Philosophy, and Tamil departments, 
on “The Problem of Belief in Relation to Literature”; and a series of six 
classroom talks by my husband to English honors students on outstanding 
figures in American literature. To these were later added my talks to 
the French Club on “French Masters of the Undogmatic’”’ and to the 
Philosophy Club on “Existentialism and Indian Thought’; talks by 
both of us to the Tamil Club (we were the first lecturers permitted to 
address this club in a language other than Tamil!), my husband speaking 
on “Serpent Lore in India,” and I on “The Indian Shape of Coleridge’s 
Religious Thought’’; and what might have been called talkathons before 
the Social Science Association, where we spoke animatedly for about an 
hour and a half on our impressions of India while the Annamalai portion 
of a documentary movie of Indian universities was being shot. (May 
we inject an aside here in praise of Indian audiences—both university 
and community? The ability of the average educated Indian to take in 
endless hours of lectures is a great temptation to American teachers, 
who are not accustomed to such rapt and vibrant listening from audiences 
which, as they themselves say, are less interested in time than in eternity. 
The fact that such Indian audiences laugh at the appropriate places 
and show in their mobile faces appreciation of all points made, rules out 
the explanation that they are merely fascinated by foreign clothes and 
foreign accents but do not really comprehend what is being said.) 

What kind of interchange took place during these lectures? In 
discussing Indo-American relations, because we are professors of literature 
rather than of politics (and for other obvious reasons), we spoke, not 
about the sending of military aid by the United States to Pakistan or 
the problems of international law posed by the landings in Lebanon, but 
rather about the unique use (among Westerners) to which American 
writers in the golden day of American transcendentalism put the Hindu 
and Buddhist scriptures, and the persistence of the same tradition in 
contemporary American literature. This always evoked a warm response 
from the Indians, for although, as someone said to us, they consider 
Emerson a Hindu rather than an American, they are often unaware of 
the extent of his influence over succeeding generations of American 
writers. I usually treated him as part, too, of a tradition of creative 
skepticista reaching back through the Renaissance to Montaigne and 
thence to Pyrrho and forward to modern existentialism—a tradition 
which exhibits striking parallels to many important phases of Indian 
thought. Usually members of the audience were quick to supply addi- 
tional quotations from the Upanishads or the work of Sankara to bolster 
my contention; or, as at Annamalai, they would promise to send us some 
references to treatments of the topic by Radhakrishnan or other con- 


temporary Indian philosophers. 
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“The Problem of Belief in Relation to Literature” proved sufficiently 
inclusive a topic to enable each participant to make a contribution from 
the point of view of his own discipline. As we talked, children of the 
neighborhood looked curiously in at the open windows; a gecko or two 
chattered high up in the corner; birds and, later, friendly bats flew in 
and out, silhouetted against a brilliant sunset; and an old, white-bearded 
sadhu or holy man, with loincloth and staff, slowly made his way along 
the road. He might have been Valmiki himself (reputed author of the 
Ramayana) as we had seen him portrayed in a lifelike clay statue at the 
Gokhale Institute in Bangalore. At the end of the symposium the Eng- 
lish professor skillfully summed up the material and made character- 
istically significant references to supporting ideas expressed by writers 
from Tertullian to Conrad, stressing the fact that the answer to the 
question of what a man shall live for and by is always an emergent answer, 
and one which must be reformulated daily, just as hunger must recurrently 
be satisfied or whiskers continually cut. We recognized in these remarks 
the same quiet humor and penetration, the same intimate acquaintance 
with Christian as well as Hindu scriptures, which we had come to enjoy 
in this professor’s conversation at teas and dinners in the Guest House. 

My husband’s lectures to English honors students on American 
literature included discussions of Whitman, Melville, Poe, James, 
Hemingway, and T. S. Eliot, whose American beginnings and debts the 
Indians never forget though they often include him in courses in modern 
British literature. The expertise of these authors (Hemingway perhaps 
excepted) in exploring psychological subtleties and plumbing the deep 
well of the unconscious is especially appreciated by Indian students and 
professors, who recognize the search for the Highest Reality (as in 
“Passage to India,” Moby-Dick, Eureka,““The Jolly Corner,” Four Quartets) 
as a peculiarly Indian concern and the finest use to which life and art can 
be put. It is partly because they are intrigued by American writers’ 
novel yet profound ways of treating ancient Indian concerns that the 
Indian universities are introducing courses in American literature. 

In discussing with the French Club the undogmatic character of 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Pascal, and Voltaire, I regretted that my Frenck 
was not adequate for lecturing, especially since the introduction was 
made in that language by the French professor, a man from Pondicherry. 
After the lecture, in which I had referred to Montaigne’s likening the 
humility of mature scholars to the bowed heads of ripened whes-, one 
of the students called my attention to the fact that in Thirutaka ‘i nevar’s 
tenth-century Tamil epic, Jiva Chintamani, there is a similar analogy 
where the author remarks that green and ignorant men stand up straight 
and are confident of their wisdom. So, too, after the lecture on serpent 
lore, as we sat around the Tamil professor’s desk having coffee, staff 
members asked penetrating questions and contributed information about 
serpent worship, information culled not so much from their reading or 
from their Westernized education as from the deep and sometimes 
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consciously repressed past of their personal experience and that of their 
families and neighbors in the villages. 


LIFE that week at Annamalai, however, did not consist wholly of prepar- 
ing and delivering lectures. There were, in addition, many fringe benefits 
of a kind which one enjoys in varying degrees in most Indian universities. 
Because this prt of the south is very conservative and often quite orthodox 
in its Hinduism, a; befits a very ancient site of Siva’s activity, we were 
not invited into faculty homes; but this was counterbalanced by the 
procession of visitors, both faculty and students, who shared our teas, 
luncheons, and dinners, and contributed to many enjoyable hours of good 
conversation about books, university life, Indian temples and their 
iconography, and, of course, the Divine Ground of all life-promoting 
experience. 

Soon after we arrived, the Registrar had called on us along with the 
head of the English Department, whom we had previously met at a 
convention of English teachers during the Christmas vacation. The 
latter dined with us almost every evening in the flower-decorated 
dining room of the Guest House, where we enjoyed a modified Indian 
diet, with plenty of rice, cooling curds, mild curries, a variety of fresh 
fruits, and typically English desserts. He was responsible not only for 
our lecturing program but for several trips to nearby places of interest: 
the Marine Biological Station at Porto Novo, the Chidambaram temple, 
and the less known but beautifully preserved temple at Gongakonda- 
cholapuram, which we circumambulated, admiring the striking sculpture 
as well as the flocks of green parrots, several jaunty, topknotted hoopoes, 
and a half-dozen monkeys playing above the impressive doorway. Color 
was added along the roadside by the brightly painted clay horses standing 
in front of small shrines, ready for the god Aiyanar to ride about the 
fields in the dead of night to ensure their fertility. . 

We were also visited on the day of our arrivai by the university’s 
public-relations officer, who was quite unlike anything turned out by. 
Madison Avenue. A soft-spoken man in his late fifties who had at one 
time been the overseer of the famous Tanjore temple and had written an 
excellent book on it, he devised for Annamalai’s twenty-fifth anniversary 
in 1955 a striking brochure in which he cleverly interwove the university’s 
short history with the long saga of the Chidambaram and Annamalainagar 
temples. We have never met a gentler and less ostentatious yet more 
devout man. He is full of legends about his religion and its shrines, 
which he relates charmingly, and his Saivism is both deep and graspable, 
so that a morning spent with him in darshana (viewing of the idols) 
and puja (worship) at the various shrines of Chidambaram lies, in 
retrospect, like a warm blessing upon those who were fortunate enough 
to enjoy his guidance. It is characteristic of his approach to Saivism 
that he should interpret the statue of Andharani (Siva in half-male, half- 
female form), which often puzzles Westerners, as significant of the way 
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men and women should work together. We felt that Whitman would 
have grasped this conception easily. 

Then there were other faculty men whom we met at breakfast, lunch, 
or dinner—a visiting horticulturist from the University of Delhi, the pro- 
fessor of taxation who commuted from Madras on week ends, the young 
German, there with his wife, who was acting as an adviser in the 
Engineering Department’s work on steam boilers, heads of various depart- 
ments who came to visit with us or to confer with the Acting Vice-Chan- 
cellor (a lawyer from Madras, who was spending a week on the campus). 
Regardless of their field of interest, most Indian professors we have met 
exhibit a quite unexpected knowledge of and concern for a wide variety 
of disciplines, and this always makes for stimulating conversation. There 
was the energetic professor of Tamil who had been in jail with the Acting 
Vice-Chancellor and with C. Rajagopalachari (who headed the Indian 
Government immediately after the British withdrawal) during the days 
before Independence, who had given up a law career to oversee the Tamil 
studies at Annamalai, India’s only Tamil university, and about whose 
future some of his more cautious colleagues worried because he had new 
and progressive ideas and seemed bent on trying them out. So far, his 
enthusiasm had not been dampened by the administrative red tape which 
enmeshes all university projects—East and West. At a luncheon given 
by the Acting Vice-Chancellor on the day before we left, we ate for the 
first time with two or three women department heads whom we had met 
briefly at lectures and who had studied in America. Annamalai is 
coeducational, and our lectures were attended by a good number of 
responsive women students, as well as by women faculty members, but 
none of them ventured to visit us in our rooms. A foreign woman on 
such an educational junket as ours in India soon becomes accustomed to 
being entertained, along with her husband, almost entirely by men, 
except in those cases where the two of them are invited to Indian homes; 
and here the part played by the wives and daughters, and even the 
mothers, in the entertainment will be inhibited, on occasion, by their 
lack of fluency in English and almost always by their touching modesty. 

One of the most delightful of our extra-curricular activities was an 
excursion in the company of the English professor and the zoology pro- 
fessor to the latter’s pet project, the Marine Biological Station, eleven 
miles away at Porto Novo (an old Portuguese settlement), where, 
beginning with nothing but a primitive dak bungalow, in thirty years he 
has developed a well-housed and well-equipped museum and laboratory. 
One one wall of the trim modern building hangs a profound motto from 
T. S. Eliot, reflecting the professor’s wide reading in poetry and the 
philosophy of seaside evolution: 

We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 
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This reminded us of another appropriate quotation, “Work is Worship,” 
inscribed over the machine shop of Banaras Hindu University’s School of 
Engineering. We had driven out to the station one Sunday afternoon 
and inspected the museum, with its living and dead specimens, played 
with some lively eight-inch baby alligators, and admired the equipment, 
aquariums, and exhibits of mollusks and other sea life. Going down to 
the shore of the estuary, we waded out to a rowboat and were transported 
to a small launch for a trip across the narrow strip of water to a grove of 
coconut palms which we had previously viewed through binoculars from 
the roof of the station. Here one of the workmen attached to the station 
climbed to get us coconuts, which he then opened so that we could drink 
the milk through improvised palm-leaf straws and afterward scoop out 
the soft white flesh with shell spoons. While the sun was descending in 
orange and purple splendor, we rode down the estuary toward the sea. 
Stopping at a spit, we strolled along the darkening sands, gathering sea 
shells, watching the fire fade from the clouds, and listening to the soft 
waves, which seemed to voice the gentle contentment of the whole expe- 
dition. As we went back to the station, the stars came out, and their 
faint light showed sea, land, sky, and people made one in an all-color 
of gray-cotton fog. Such are Indian hospitality and the ability to find 
enjoyment in simple pleasures that here, too, as at the Chidambaram 
temple the morning before, we had a sense of all-enveloping good will 
and of the intercommunication of minds relaxing from their usual pursuits 
to enjoy that broad common ground where people from whatever intel- 
lectual realms of discourse move and meet in rewarding fellowship. 

At no other Indian university did we have so many visits from students, 
who wanted to discuss with us points raised in the lectures, papers 
they were writing, books they should read, research they were engaged in, 
life in American colleges, the sexual mores of America, our opinions of 
Indian women, and so on, and so on. They came not only from English 
classes but from the Tamil, French, and philosophy departments—to 
exchange ideas, talk of their favorite poets, and discuss puzzling passages 


of prose or poetry. 


ONE of the quite unexpected bonuses of our trip to Annamalai was the 
opportunity of being present at the fire-ceremony—high point of a Hindu 
wedding, the activities of which are prolonged for several days. In 
other towns we had seen the bridegroom setting off for his bride’s home 
(in the north, riding a white horse, with his page boy mounted behind 
him, both covered by a net of flowers) and had visited a bride and her 
family before the culminating ceremonial to see the wedding presents and 
the kitchen preparations. In Calcutta we had been present at the re- 
ception given by the bridegroom’s parents for their son and his bride 
when they were finally welcomed into the joint family. It was quite by 
accident, however, that we attended this wedding of the daughter of a 
senior superintendent of clerks at Annamalai. I had gone picture- 
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hunting with my camera one morning before breakfast when I traced 
what I took to be temple music in our local shrine to a nearby house and, 
like all the other outsiders, craned my neck to see what was happening 
inside. I was invited in by a young brother of the bride. My embar- 
rassing reward for this atrocious gate-crashing was the gracious apology 
of the host for not having invited us to the ceremony. After drinking 
some coffee, viewing the exchange of golden threads by bride and groom, 
and listening to the chanting of mantras by a group of priests, I noticed 
that the Acting Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar had just come. They 
insisted on sending their car for my husband, who arrived in time to witness 
the couple circumambulate the fire, and the bride mount a smooth, square 
stone decorated with rice-powder designs and don the toe rings which 
indicated she was a married woman. The bridegroom, a young head- 
master of a nearby village high school, bravely repeated the sacred 
tormulas after the priest although the small fire in front of the place where 
he was seated, which had been sprinkled with grains and flowers, poured 
its smoke directly into his eyes. The gay flower and grass garlands 
around the couple’s necks and twined around their hair, and the riot of 
bright red, gold, and green clothing, made this ceremony in the small, 
square courtyard of a modest house colorful to a degree, performed as it 
was to the accompaniment of a vigorous Indian orchestra and before an 
audience of relatives and friends all dressed in their finest clothes—except 
for the American interlopers. In spite of our lack of appropriate wedding 
garments, we were encouraged by the family to take what turned out to 
be fine color pictures of the ceremony, and the bride’s uncle, a lawyer in 
Pondicherry, invited us to come and stay with him there. Finally, with 
the gift of a coconut apiece in printed paper bags, we made our way back 
across the now hot dust of the roadway to the Guest House to take 
breakfast and marvel at the unbelievably satisfying and often spectacular 
pageant which India presents to roving American professors. 

I must end this account here though hundreds of other memories 
similar to these are crowding about, and the mere rereading of our diary 
can transport us back into the atmosphere of charming intellectual 
stimulation and richly shared experience which awaits foreigners on 
Indian university campuses. 
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Organization in Large 
American Universities 


The Administration 


By Epwarop H. 


F WE are to change the congeries of faculties, clinics, and institu- 

tional hospitals which compose the large university into an organic 

whole, we must look carefully to the organization not only of the 
faculty, about which I have already commented, but also of the adminis- 
tration. It is unreasonable to expect individual faculties—no matter 
how devoted and able—to appraise the needs and minister to the con- 
tinuing problems of the many diverse parts of a large institution. Even 
in limited areas, we have often needed more than individual faculty 
effort to settle major issues of academic policy. Examples of this are the 
early conflicts between medicine and public health, between economics 
and business administration. If there is to be anything approaching uni- 
ty within an institution, it is essential, in my judgment, that the adminis- : 
tration be vigorous, academically creative, well trained, and well organized. 
Its role should be affirmative, not merely neutral. The administration 
should be the source of new developments as well as the co-ordinator 
of existing programs. The time has come when university administrators 
must play more creative and responsible roles if our institutions are to 
deal effectively with the large tasks ahead. 

Unfortunately, in the years since the growth of the large and complex 
university all too few institutions have developed this type of adminis- 
tration. The explanation may, in part, lie in the failure of recent genera- 
tions to produce an Eliot or an Angell or a White, but I am inclined to 
think that the answer is more complicated. Broadly speaking, it seems 
to me that the explanation lies, in the first place, in our failure to under- 
stand the real nature of the administrative process per se; second, in our 
failure to organize the administration so that it will be able to undertake 
its real responsibilities; and, third, in our unwillingness to train men 
and women for administrative roles in university organizations. These 
are not superficial failures. They result from fundamental misunder- 
standings and misgivings. 

Understanding of the administrative process is complicated by reason 
of the emotional overtones with which the term “administration”’ is 


Epwarp H. Lircurietp is chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. This 
article is a sequel to “Organization in Large American Universities: The Faculties,” 
by Mr. Litchfield, which appeared in the October issue of the JouRNAL. 
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regarded in many academic circles. The unhappy dichotomy of the 
“egghead” and the “‘woodenhead” reflects the chronic distrust and 
misunderstanding between what are loosely referred to as the faculces 
and the administration. If we consider the process of administration, 
and not persons or positions which are judged to be administrative rather 
than academic, it will become readily apparent that much of the adminis- 
trative process is normally carried forward in any university by persons 
who traditionally would not be regarded as administrators. Conversely, 
I think a full understanding of the administrative process would suggest 
that those who are normally referred to as administrators must be deeply 
involved in purely academic questions which an arbitrary dichotomy 
would deny them. 

We shall never fully understand administration in the university 
unless we are willing to look to institutions beyond the campus which 
may have relevant experiences to share with us. There has been far 
less thought devoted to the administrative process in university organiza- 
tions than in any other large and complex institution in contemporary 
society. Careful consideration of the function of administration per se 
has been the work of those who have been concerned with the process 
in the business corporation, in the public service, in military organizations, 
in the church, and in other large-scale, non-educational settings. 
Although all of these institutional settings are different and each, therefore, 
modifies the process in terms of its own peculiar needs, it is nevertheless 
apparent as a result of the research conducted by students in this 
field that the administrative process has a universal content which 
we can identify and articulate. On the basis of what we know of adminis- 
tration in the whole of modern society,! we can, I believe, postulate the 
following: 

1. Administration is the performance of a definable social process (the 

administrative process) by individuals and groups in the context 
of a specific enterprise functioning in its definable environment. 
The performance will obviously vary with the individual (or group), 
with the enterprise in which it is performed, and, in turn, with the 
environment in which the administrator and the enterprise are 
situated. Thus the performing individual (or group), the enterprise, 
and the environment constitute variables which not only influence 
the performance but, indeed, significantly modify the process per 
se. Yet, in spite of all the modifications which these variables 
introduce, there are constants within the process which we can isolate 
and identify. 

2. The administrative process (however and wherever and by whomever 

performed) is a cycle of action composed of the following activities: 
a. Decision-making.—We are aware, of course, that decision- 
making, on the one hand, may be rational, deliberative, discre- 


!1This discussion of the administrative process draws upon an earlier article of mine, “Notes 
on a General Theory of Administration,” “Administrative Science Quarterly, | (June, 1956), pp. 3-29. 
See also F. A. Shull, editor, Selected Readings in Management (Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1958), pp. 368-89, which, in turn, draws heavily upon the emerging literature of administrative 
science. 
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tionary, and purposive; and on the other hand, it may be irrational, 
habitual, involuntary, and random in character. However, in so 
far as it is rational, deliberative, discretionary, and purposive, it is 
performed by means of five major steps: definition of the issue, 
analysis of the existing situation, calculation and delineation of 
alternatives, deliberation, and, finally, choice. Some of these 
steps may be performed carefully and others in a cursory fashion. 
But regardless of the variation among them, depending upon time 
and circumstance, in one degree or another all five are present in 
all decisicn-making, whether the decision is made by an individual 
or a group, or, as is more often the case, some combination thereof. 

b. Programing.—Decisions become guides to action after they 
have been interpreted in the form of specific working plans, projects, 
and methods that will achieve the objective which the decision 
represents. 

c. Communication.—We are not speaking of all forms of communi- 
cation here, for that is a larger subject. We are referring, rather, 
to that aspect of communication which is concerned with com- 
municating a programed decision to those of whom action is 
required. 

d. Control—All action required by a programed and communi- 
cated decision is more nearly assured if specific standards of perform- 
ance are estaplished and subsequently enforced. A combination 
of the setting and enforcement of standards is, in fact, “control.” 

e. Reappraisal—Decisions, even correct ones, have limited 
validity. The facts upon which they are based change. The 
goals which they serve will vary. Indeed, every decision in itself 
so changes the situation in which it was made as to create a new 
situation which wil! ultimately require a revision in the original 
decision. For all of these reasons, a decision is no sooner made 
than it is necessary to reappraise it. In reappraisal the process 
then runs full circle, and the whole group of activities begins 
again. This might well be referred to as the dialectic of the 
administrative process. 

3. The process is thus a composite of the actions taken by the adminis- 
trator. These are the five things he actually does. At this point we 
must make several observations. First, it is only in the idealized 
circumstance that all steps occur and are completed in this sequence. 
In many cases, for example, “programing” will produce “reappraisal,”’ 
and “control” may precede “communication.” In the second 
place, the administration does them with reference to different 
kinds of things and for the realization of different kinds of objectives. 
More specifically, the performer takes those actions making up 
that process in order to do the following: 

a. Prepare policy—Here the administrator is concerned with 
defining the objectives that guide the actions of the whole enterprise 
or significant portions thereof. In doing so, he is making a decision, 
designing a program, developing a strategy of communication, 
devising a system of controls, and preparing the opportunity for 
reappraisal. 

b. Manage resources —Five resources are available to him which 
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he must organize and allocate and husband in every way possible. 
Those resources are people, money, materials, time, and authority. 
He manages them to the end that he may realize the institution’s 
objectives or its prepared policies. In doing so, he makes 
decisions about where he will obtain these resources and how he 
will allocate them. He lays plans or prepares programs for 
securing the personnel, the material, or the dollars from the source 
decided upon. Likewise, each of the other steps in the cycle is 
performed in full or cursory fashion with reference to the acquisition, 
the control, or other aspects of the management of any one of 
these five resources.? 

c. Execute policy—Here we are concerned with relating 
resources to policy and actually setting in motion the whole complex 
of objectives and resources. The performer of the process now 
has a prepared plan and the resources with which to carry it out. 
In setting it in motion, there are many things that he (or the admin- 
istering group) will do. They will include providing the enthusiasm 
which is necessary to carry the policy forward and the constant 
interpretation both of prior decisions and the relationship of 
actual experience to policy. The administrator will need to keep 
the various parts of the enterprise developing in relation to time 
and in reference to one another. He will be constantly concerned 
with the interaction between the organization and its environment 
and with the modifications and adaptations which that interaction 
requires in organizational policy and behavior. He will need to 
resolve inevitable areas of conflict, both within the enterprise and 
between it and the environment within which it functions. In 
some instances, his own performance will be necessary to provide 
examples to his colleagues or his staff, and he must constantly 
review it in terms of the standards previously determined. Involved 
here are many aspects of what we commonly refer to in varying 
ways and with varying degrees of understanding by such terms as 
co-ordination, synchronization, supervision, and words derived 
from other fields. Here is the conductor with his prepared score, 
a whole complement of instruments and musicians before him, 
whose role it is to make audible music from the objective which 
the score represents and the resources which people, instruments, 
acoustics, and so on, make possible. As he performs, he is con- 
stantly deciding, making plans for the realization of his decision, 
communicating the decision to others, exercising controls over 
them, and revising the original decision in the light of his own 
experience as well as the resulting sound and, perhaps, audience and 
acoustical reactions. In these more artistic actions, the identity 
of the steps of the cycle becomes less discernible as a series of 
individual actions, although they are, nevertheless, present. 


*This aspect of the process is often distasteful to academic administrators. (See Harold Taylor’s 
“College President—Idea Man or Money Man?” in the New York Times Magazine, April 12, 1959, 
Pp- 23, 84-85.) Yet I do not see how we can separate it from the rest of the process, or, indeed, 
divorce the acquisition of funds from their control and allocation, or distinguish between the acquisition 
of money and of personnel. They are an integral part of the administrative process. 
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Thus we have a definition of administration as a process consisting 
of definable steps performed with reference to the functions of policy 
preparation, management of resources, and execution either by an 
individual or a group. As indicated earlier, the performance of these 
constants will obviously vary with the individual, with the kind of 
enterprise in which the performance takes place, and with the general 
environment within which the organization and the individual function. 
It must also be apparent that the cycle is performed simultaneously at 
different levels in an organization and in each of the different functional 


areas of policy, resources, and execution. 


discharge their institutional responsibilities more effectively? 


OF WHAT value is such a theoretical concept to us in our review of 
what needs to be done in universities in this country to enable them to 


I should 


say the answer is that, having defined administration, we are in a better 
position to review our present practice and to determine whether or not 
responsibilities have been appropriately assigned, whether there are 
parts in the process which are entirely neglected, and whether the 
necessary structure exists to enable us to carry on all aspects of adminis- 


tration as effectively as possible. 


This leads directly to my second point. I question whether the 
“administration” of the I-rge and complex American university is 
organized in such a way as to enable it to discharge the responsibilities 
broadly defined in this paper. Although a single article does not permit 
an extensive analysis of the inadequacies of our administrative organiza- 
tions, I should like to describe several of what I believe to be our most 
fundamental difficulties as illustrations of the more general point-—our 
need to review and overhaul our administrative organizations thoroughly 
if they are to undertake the university-wide role which is required of 
them in achieving anything approaching an organic institution. I 
would respectfully suggest that among our large universities, with their 
multiple faculties, institutions, research centers, museums, and hospitals, 


there are major shortcomings: 


1. Inadequacy of central structure for decision-making.—Here we encounter 


several basic deficiencies. In the first place, few heads of institutions 
have the staff organizations necessary for careful calculation of 
alternatives on which the administration may deliberate and among 
which it may ultimately choose. In the second place, such a very 
large number of individuals report to the president and the provost, 
or their equivalents, that, even with adequate staff work, deliberation 
is difficult because of the number and diversity of fields involved. 
One of two consequences results from these two circumstances. 
Either decision-making by the central administration is seriously 
delayed, or, because of that administration’s general ineffectiveness, 
the over-all decisions are, in fact, made in some one of the parts of 
the institution. The latter course is certainly appropriate when 
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the individual unit is competent to make the decision. However, 
we are speaking here of questions of institution-wide significance 
that tend to be resolved below the over-all administrative levels 
because of the inability of those levels to organize themselves to 
cope with such questions. In concrete terms, the usual result of 
lack of proper organization is that the president and provost become 
essentially mechanical officers rather than academic leaders sharing 
genuine academic concerns with their faculty colleagues. Much of 
this difficulty could be corrected by a combination of several simple 
but fundamental changes. Important among them are the following: 

a. Creation of a series of academic vice-presidents who, function- 
ing in homogeneous areas as staff officers, would extend the adminis- 
tration’s ability to make rapid decisions based on a clearer under- 
standing of the problems involved than the president as a single 
individual possesses. These officers, acting for the president, 
would become extensions of his office and his administrative 
personality. Extreme care would be required to avoid creating in 
them another level of authority which would weaken the role of 
the deans. This is a staff function intended to facilitate decision- 
making (our immediate point) and also to improve performance 
of programing, control, and reappraisal activities. 

b. Establishment of formal structures to assure at least a minimum 
of thoughtful consideration of alternative courses of action avail- 
able. In my judgment, a “cabinet” or “operating committee” 
(to borrow terms from other contexts) or some equivalent type 
of organized staff meeting at the over-all administrative level is 
essential; yet relatively few institutions today have regularly 
scheduled meetings of this kind. In our institution, the vice- 
chancellors and assistant chancellors in charge of primary staff 
and supporting areas meet several times a week to consider major 
decisions in almost exactly the same way that a committee in a 
corporate organization would function. Great care must be taken 
to make certain that such a group does not exercise choice, for 
this, in large measure, should be reserved for the chief executive, 
although such a group tends to develop a consensus which, more 
often than not, becomes the chief executive’s choice. In any 
event, the group participates actively and significantly in the 
other steps in the decision-making activity, for it does assist in 
defining issues, in casting up alternative solutions, and in de- 
liberating on them. Such a device, of course, has assets in 
respect to communication and co-ordination which are above and 
beyond its role in decision-making. 

c. Providing the president with the types of staff assistance in 
the fields of budgeting, personnel, organization and methods, 
academic research, and total institutional planning which would 
normally be available to the heads of other organizations in our 
society that are of comparable size. Here our problem is twofold; 
first, to develop such staffs, and, second, to learn to use them. 
For some of us who are reluctant to acknowledge that a president 
is in fact an executive, the latter may prove the more difficult. 
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If changes of this type can be made, relief from an infinite amount 
of detail will enable the president to do some of the broad thinking 
about the institution as a whole which is the principal responsibility 
of his office. He should find that the academic questions which 
come before him have been carefully analyzed by his vice-presidents 
on the academic staff, and the major issues crystallized to enable 
him to exercise choice. Thus consolidated and distilled, the issues 
become manageable, and he can again participate in academic 
affairs from which he tends to be excluded in the present confused 
organizational structure. To refer again to our definition of the 
administrative process, the task of achieving the types of change 
we have outlined becomes easier when “‘choice” has been recognized 
as a separate and identifiable aspect of decision-making. It 
becomes an activity which the president can undertake without 
having assumed all of the other steps involved in decision-making. 
The refinement of definition also permits others in the institution to 
become essential to the activity of decision-making even though they. 
may not exercise choice. A happy and effective institution is 
usually one whose parts are sufficiently sophisticated in their 
understanding of the several aspects of decision-making so that 
each can participate in the appropriate aspect (be it definition of 
the issues, calculation of alternatives, or deliberation), and none 
feel neglected if it does not join equally in the exercise of choice. 
It is my personal opinion that more institutional conflict arises 
from confusion in this matter than from any other single aspect of 
institutional governance. 

- Neglect of the problems of communication.—Systematic efforts to 
improve communication processes are important in any large organi- 
zation. However, more than the usual effort must be made in 
universities because of several circumstances which are inherent in 
those institutions. In the first place, the interests of the several 
parts of the institution are infinitely more specialized than those of 
most organizations in modern society. Furthermore, they cover a 
wider range of subjects. In this respect there is no comparison 
between most large industrial corporations and a large university 
organization. Also, the essential but unusual individuality of 
thought and behavior of the academic person presents specialized 
problems in communication. Similar problems are often seen in 
hospitals, in laboratories, and in other highly professionalized areas 
of both the government bureau and the corporation. It is one of 
the tasks of administration in these large and complex universities 
to find ways of improving methods of communication in order to 
create a reasonably cohesive total institution. As it attempts to do 
this, the administration must bear several things in mind. First, 
there are many standard devices for communication to which we 
resort less often than we should. The tendency is to hold staff 
meetings at the departmental, school, and university levels irregularly 
or, often, not at all. Preparation for such meetings is frequently 
casual at best. Again, we do not systematicaily insist on “concur- 
rence” when policy papers are in the process of development. We 
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seldom encourage the use of standardized systems for informing 
all interested parts of the institution of policy decisions that have 
been made. When used indiscriminately and by persons more 
concerned with procedure than with substance, these communication 
devices can become bureaucratic nuisances; but properly used, 
they become an indispensable aid in cutting through institutional 
complexity. They are, however, only means to an end: the need 
to make the administrations of our institutions constantly aware 
of the importance of communication within the total enterprise. I+ 
is this awareness with which we must be concerned. When it has 
been developed, the various mechanical devices that assure com- 
munication will follow naturally. ; 

There is a third consideration. Having become aware of the 
need for communication, one must guard against permitting it to 
become an end in itself. One of our great difficulties, it seems to 
me, is that many of us as academic people feel that we must be 
concerned with every issue, however detailed and mechanical, that 
comes up in the institution. The dangers are great, and the time 
wasted is significant, when the professor becomes interested in 
elevator-operation and an individual trustee feels he must make 
decisions about curriculum content. Communication which goes to 
the extreme of informing everyone about everything on the theory 
that every member of the institution must be consulted on every 
subject is dangerous indeed. This is a confusion of ends and means 
that contributes to an already murky understanding of roles within 
an institution. 

Confusion regarding “‘control”.—Unfortunately, “control” is another 
term which is emotion-laden in university circles. Here our problem 
is to handle institutional controls in a sophisticated way, not inveigh- 
ing against them, on the one hand, or stupidly multiplying them, on 
the other. In idealizing the academic community, we visualize 
every individual as functioning exclusively in terms of his con- 
science, his sense of academic appropriateness, and his understanding 
of truth. In such a romanticized situation, he is subjected to no 
more controls by his colleagues than an individual in a society 
entirely free from governmental restrictions. When the controls 
come, too often they are judged to be the products of an aggressive 
administration or a meddlesome board of trustees. Actually, they 
arise from the conflicting needs and interests which a complex institu- 
tion develops. Thus, for example, undergraduate students may 
insist upon restrictions in the use of graduate assistants for classroom 
instruction. One area of the graduate faculty may insist on 
standards of residence for the Ph.D. degree which are bitterly 
resented by other faculties in more “applied” areas. Non-medical 
interests within the university, for example, may insist upon a pro- 
portionate distribution of total institutional fund-raising effort to 
make certain that there is some balance among the resources of the 
institution. Deans are constantly pressed to assure at least a 
minimum of uniformity in teaching loads within a given school. 
Many of the less well-paid faculties would like the institution to 
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maintain at least a general uniformity in salary structures, not only 
within a given field, but, increasingly, between fields as diverse as 
philosophy and medicine. The faculty of one discipline will hold the 
administration responsible for the damage to the reputation of the 
total institution if a national accrediting organization refuses to 
accredit the program of another discipline within the university. 
The most independent of our teaching and research colleagues are 
the first to demand that an administration impose rigid controls 
upon the institution’s athletic program. 

Any one of us can add to this list indefinitely. These conflicting 
demands are resolved by policies which, in fact, are the controls 
of future operations. Although some obviously stem from a sense 
of bureaucratic tidiness, for the most part they have their origins 
in real conflicts of interest which necessitate the restriction of indi- 
vidual groups in the interest of the whole institution. 

The difficult but very human aspect of this problem is that we 
are all interested in controls for other people but are often unwilling 
to concede that they should apply to ourselves. We may demand 
that the administration force efficiencies on one part of the university 
in order to avoid a disproportionate loss of funds in that area, but object 
to the administration’s efforts to economize in centralized purchasing 
when they affect us. We may be sharply critical of the use of 
inferior personnel on someone else’s faculty, and bitterly resentful 
of any effort by the administration to review the qualifications of 
persons whom we propose to appoint to our own staff. If programs 
leading toward graduate degrees are superficial in another field 
than our own, we expect the administration to do something about 
it. But if the administration turns on our own programs, we are 
inclined to consider this an arbitrary intrusion upon a field in which 
the administration lacks competence and in which it should be 
denied authority. 

This confusion about the origin and functions of control leads 
to several practical administrative difficulties. Resistance to the 
notion of controls leaves us with gross inefficiencies, which are not 
only expensive but do nothing to create a climate of genuine academic 
effort. In the second place, it is too often true that the remoteness 
of the administration from the real academic problems of the institu- 
tion makes for controls that are frequently ends in themselves. Budg- 
etary and personnel controls are important in resolving internal insti- 
tutional conflicts when they are exercised by persons who are seeking 
to maximize the human and financial resources of the entire institu- 
tion. They become mechanical playthings when exercised by those 
who are not thoroughly immersed in the objectives of the academic 
program. 

The secret lies, I believe, not in avoiding controls but in delegating 
their enforcement to the smallest unit which can efficiently exercise 
them. In making this judgment, we are obliged to recognize a 
further point. In each major “control area” there are varying 
degrees of generality of control. Specific and detailed controls, 
such as the control of library acquisition funds, of travel grants, and 
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of many aspects of student aid, may thus be exercised by quite 
small units; whereas more general control policies having to do 
with broad degree requirements, basic standards of selection and 
promotion, the over-all allocation of funds, and the determination 
of the fields of academic activity in which limited resources may 
best be invested will necessarily be charged to larger units of a 
total institution. 

In other words, I should urge that we accept the essentiality 

of controls, that we endeavor to define them in both their specific 
and general aspects, and that we studiously attempt to place respon- 
sibility on those units within the institution which are capable 
of exercising the controls in their varying degrees of generality. 
No systematic provision for “reappraisal”’.—It seems to me that 
“reappraisal” is the part of the administrative process which is 
most important in assuring change in an organization and, therefore, 
in maintaining a dynamic institution. Although we know that a 
decision, once made, must immediately be reappraised, the tendency 
in most institutions is to make a decision and then leave it alone 
until it gets into trouble. This practice is the result of several 
factors. In the first place, our natural tendency is to standardize 
an activity, not change it constantly. This inclination is typical 
in all organizations, but particularly in universities, which lack the 
built-in competition that leads to change. As individual faculty 
members, we are defensive about existing courses, curriculums, and 
programs. In addition, there is the protective role played by the 
alumni, a host of organized professional societies, accrediting agencies, 
and even the legislature, which tends to preserve the status quo. 
Again, and most importantly, there is no one whose responsibility it 
is to reappraise the program constantly. Other kinds of institu- 
tions have developed their own particular ways of assuring reappraisal. 
In an industrial concern, one would not expect the manufacturing 
division to make all decisions concerning changes in the product. 
Reappraisal might be stimulated by suggestions from the sales 
staff based on conditions in the market, by the constant efforts of 
the engineering staff to improve the product, or by the findings of 
the research and development division. In a military organization, 
it might well come from a planning staff, a research unit, an inspection 
organization, or some one of the various staff organizations immed- 
iately surrounding the commanding officer. 

I am not arguing that these avenues of reappraisal are available 
to an academic institution. I know they are not. I am saying 
that other institutions than the university have found ways of building 
in mechanisms for constant reappraisal of their programs, and I 
think the university in its own way must do the same thing. I doubt 
that this will be achieved by suddenly establishing a planning or a 
research staff in the president’s office or by charging business affairs 
with greater responsibility for the establishment of standards of 
efficiency, though both of these steps would be helpful. I think, 
rather, that, beginning at the departmental level and working 
through the entire institution, persons or groups of persons must 
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be charged with the activity of reappraisal as a continuing responsi- 
bility. The chairman of any department of any size should be in 
a position to relieve one of his colleagues of some or all of his teaching 
and research responsibilities so that he can devote himself to a 
constant reconsideration of curriculum matters. At the school 
and college level, this is a matter with which several individuals 
should be occupied, perhaps full time, perhaps part time, perhaps in 
rotation, perhaps not. Here, as in the case of the other points I 
have made, I am not arguing for any particular method. My 
primary concern is to emphasize the fact that the activity of 
reappraisal is an important and constant aspect of decision-making 
and institutional growth. 

Absence of a concept of human-resources management.—Large-scale 
management in church, government, and corporate and military 
organizations has long since recognized the essentiality of careful 
husbanding and development of its human resources. In those 
organizations, the management of human resources is regarded 
as a corporate responsibility. In the academic world, we have 
always maintained that our faculties are by far our most important 
resource, but I seriously question whether our universities have 
sufficiently acknowledged the importance of the executive function 
of selecting, encouraging, developing, and rewarding this resource. 
The development of the young faculty member is left largely to the 
individual himself. Departmental chairmen and deans seldom 
deliberately plan development programs for young faculty members 
and then attempt to assist them in the realization of the objectives 
of those programs. Little counsel is given them, and our compensa- 
tion plans are not established in such a way as to provide systematic 
rewards for successful effort or penalties when effort is not forth- 
coming. 

Criteria for promotion are not always established, and, when 
they are, there is often confusion as to the relative importance of 
research, teaching, and professional and community service as goals 
toward which the individual should work. Basic personnel records 
are meager indeed. The role of the personnel office is generally 
regarded as a mechanical one which relates primarily to the functions 
of non-academic personnel. Salary surveys, when made, are often 
the function of an ad hoc faculty committee, which is seldom in a 
position to secure or maintain all of the data which a central personnel 
office should record. In many cases, appointment, promotion, and 
even salary increases are the responsibility of faculty committees. 

We condone all of this in the name of the independence of the 
individual scholar. I question whether this kind of confusion is 
helpful in maintaining the independence of creative effort. I would, 
rather, believe that we can do infinitely more for the individual and 
for his institution if we are willing to adopt the concept that the 
total institution has an administrative responsibility for the maximum 
growth and utilization of its human resources. Although there is 
no question concerning the importance of faculty participation in 
these activities, to me it is equally clear that no individual faculty 
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member or committee can successfully assume responsibility for 
the development of individual members of the faculty over a period 
of years, nor can they intelligently establish, encourage, and develop 
a balanced staff in any broad area. Definite administrative responsi- 
bility is needed to ensure that (1) a balance exists within the staff, 
(2) one person complements another and is rewarded in terms of that 
complementary relationship as well as on the basis of absolute 
standards for individual performance, and (3) a suitable program 
of personal development is operative for the individual from the 
time he begins as a young member of the faculty until he has reached 
a level of professional maturity, when little further assistance is 
required. These are the responsibilities of the chairmen and the 
deans. They should not be left to chance, and they cannot be 
passed to the president’s office, though effective academic vice- 
presidents of the type described earlier can and should make certain 
that administrators at the school and departmental levels are 
assuming these responsibilities, and can assist and encourage them 
in doing so. 
Widespread disregard of proven management tools.—Relatively few 
among us have a sufficient number of employees at the executive level 
to encble us to take full advantage of new but by no means experi- 
mental management tools. Thus, for example, there are few institu- 
tions that have a staff concerned with problems of procedural im- 
provement or the solution of organizational problems. Few of us 
have staffs capable of carrying on continuous analysis of our use 
of equipment and space, although we are today seriously concerned 
about the adequacy of our capital plants for the critical years ahead. 
Our lack of modern methods of inventory control, the absence of 
centralized office services, and our failure to use machines for the 
essentially clerical tasks that are now too frequently performed by 
faculty are illustrations of the point. We tend to resist such innova- 
tions because of the mistaken notion that the introduction of “effi- 
ciency concepts” endangers the autonomy of the individual faculty 
member. A perceptive administration and a receptive faculty 
can come to understand that these are methods which, when properly 
employed, can do much to save faculty time and increase the use of 
human as well as dollar resources. 
Rudimentary concept of the function of execution.—In earlier pages, 
we have spoken of execution as the relating of resources to policy 
and the actual setting in motion of the whole complex of objectives 
and resources. [In still other sections, we have commented on the 
tendency of the modern university to fragmentation. Implicit in 
such fragmentation is a certain distrust of, and even opposition to, 
the function of execution. To the extent that the parts regard 
themselves as self-contained and self-maintaining, they deny the 
need for an activity which relates them to one another, which assists 
them in the realization of their own objectives, or guides and controls 
their internal development. 

In fact, however, the establishment of a new professional school, 
for example, will require that someone make certain that it grows 
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in accordance with the purposes of its founding, that it is encouraged 
to establish the appropriate relationships with the related disciplinary 
department, that it develops its program in some consonance with 
others on the campus, and that it receives allocations in accordance 
with its need, its progress, and its relative importance in the total 
university undertaking. In addition, the new school will require 
assurance of assistance from other parts of the campus and help in 
securing understanding and support from the community. 

The same problems will appear whenever a new series of course 
offerings is introduced in a singie department. As an example, let 
us take a new teaching and research program in the field of the 
history of technology. Through the years, it must gradually be 
related to work in engineering, industry, economics, and a variety 
of other areas. It will need encouragement in the form of new 
funds and the allocation of scholarships and fellowships, and will 
rely on the growth of faculties in those related areas upon which it 
will come to depend in its rise to full maturity. 

I have cited these examples to emphasize the importance of 
counseling, guidance, encouragement, support, and co-ordination 
of effort in enabling the individual part to continue to grow both 
within itself and in its relationship to the total institution. These 
are the activities which compose the function of execution. Too 
often they are frustrated in practice by our tendency to fragment 
our institutions so as to protect what we choose to regard as freedom 
of intellectual effort. In fact, of course, we are dealing with two 
separate values. The importance of maintaining the individual’s 
freedom is pre-eminent, but the mature function of execution in relat- 
ing one part to another and in encouraging each individually is 
essential if this freedom is to be meaningful. Here, as in other 
cases, it is increasingly important to understand that freedom is 
more than a mere negation of efforts to relate one of us to another. 
Stated affirmatively, it is time, in the complex academic institutions 
of today, that we develop a well-defined concept of execution which 
does not destroy the values of the freedom which we cherish. 
Confusion of roles within the institution At the turn of the century, 
the American university was still a relatively simple social institution. 
Today it is many times larger and infinitely more complex. It 
serves a greater variety of people, has many more students, faces 
infinitely more difficult public-relations responsibilities, maintains 
much larger capital plants, and offers a wider range of subject- 
matters. These changes in the size and complexity of the institution 
have not been accompanied by a corresponding redefinition of the 
responsibilities of the administration in conducting its affairs. 

In the simpler forms of university organization in the past, 
virtually everyone could be concerned with all problems of any 
consequence within the institution. Trustees concerned themselves 
with curriculums; faculties addressed themselves to the problems 
of the budget and the operation of the capital plant; and adminis- 
trative officers were sometimes involved in the details of student 
discipline. Today, this “one big family” type of institutional 
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management is becoming less and less practicable in our large univer- 
sities. Our need now is to develop specialized roles so that each 
part of the institution concentrates on the areas of its greatest 
competence. Governing boards should limit themselves to trustee- 
like functions. There is no excuse for businessmen-trustees’ 
meddling in internal institutional affairs; such an intrusion of the 
board of directors into the affairs of management would be considered 
inappropriate in commercial corporations. The need for specialization 
in a corporate setting must be transferred to the governance of a 
large academic institution. It is equally unfortunate when faculty 
committees take to themselves the principal responsibility for making 
decisions concerning matters of faculty personnel, for this usurps 
the authority of the department chairman and the dean. More 
often than not, it means that selection and promotion rest with the 
committee, but the control of salaries and other ways of rewarding 
and encouraging faculty development rests with the dean and the 
department chairman. Again, in a complex institution, it is equally 
apparent that our administrators frequently fail to devise methods for 
assuring over-all control of resources, on the one hand, and leave 
much of the responsibility for individual action in the hands of those 
best able to exercise it, on the other. Thus the use of line-item 
budgets by central administrations in complex institutions (often 
required by law) is an anachronism. Detailed types of personnel 
control belong in the same category. Effective methods of decentral- 
ization are essential if the administration is to avoid the rigidities 
which are destructive of the initiative that keeps an institution alive. 

The problems of role definition are legion. They stem in some 
instances from an unfortunate competition for power which is 
coupled with a tendency to divide institutions arbitrarily into 
artificially rigid categories such as trustees, administration, and 
faculty, or academic and non-academic. In truth, however, the 
problem is not to define powers but roles and functions. It is com- 
plicated further by the difficulty of developing a sufficient under- 
standing of the role of staff units within the university structure. A 
concept that has long been recognized in other institutional settings 
faces an uphill battle in our academic organizations. Perhaps the 
greatest obstacle is the widespread feeling to which I referred earlier 
that a person is not participating in the general administration of 
the institution unless he is making decisions, and he cannot be 
making a decision unless he is actually making the ultimate choice. 
A concept more consonant with the needs of a complex organization 
would allocate the various aspects of decision-making to the indi- 
viduals and groups most capable of undertaking them. Some 
might participate in choice, and others might not. All might on 
some subjects, and few on others. Many may deliberate among 
alternatives, but the right of making the ultimate choice may be 
exercised by the trustees. On the other hand, the trustees may 
recognize the need for a decision, but the calculation of alternatives, 
deliberation among them, and ultimate choice may be exercised 
by the teaching staff, by a dean, or by the president. In either sit- 
uation, each is fulfilling definable roles with reference to decision- 
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making, which, in turn, is an important part of the administrative 
process. It follows from this that, in their special ways, all persons 
and groups have a contribution to make; an adequate definition of 
roles permits all parts of the institution to participate in an integrated 
administrative process, and as a result leads to a concept of institu- 
tional totality which makes the university something more than a 
congeries of isolated parts. 

Failure to train for university administration—No large institution 
in our society gives less attention to the problems of training students 
for administration than does the university. We have developed 
schools of public administration, business administration, hospital 
administration, hotel administration, and elementary- and secondary- 
school administration. But we offer almost no perparation for those 
who will be administrators of our large institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The literature on the subject is modest indeed; what we 
have is either mechanical in character or devoid of the insight into 
the administrative process which the field of administrative science 
is bringing into other institutions in contemporary society. Beyond 
all of this, I think it is quite clear that most of the academic com- 
munity would disapprove of the development of training programs 
in this field because of its suspicion of the administrative process 
itself. Many deans and presidents of my acquaintance are half- 
apologetic about being administrators, and their teaching and 
research colleagues leave no doubt of their distrust of the function 
and of those who are willing to perform it as a full-time occupation. 
I doubt that we will overcome our training problem in this field 
until we have first established the legitimacy of the administrative 
process and the respectability of performing it. This is a matter of 
far-reaching consequence which will not be corrected by a few summer 
study programs for the development of university executives or by 
the introduction of a few more courses in educational administration 
within our schools of education. In a generation which has isolated 
the administrative process in society anc subjected it to careful 
appraisal, we university administrators have done little to study 
it, are self-conscious in our performance of it, and have been almost 
systematic in our neglect of the necessity of training for it. As 
educators, we are reluctant to accept responsibility for it, but, on the 
other hand, we complain when business administrators are called 


upon to do it for us. 


FOR years we have been reminding ourselves that universities are moving 
into a crucial period in the decade ahead. In doing so, we have been 
inclined to think that much of the adaptation to the new problems must 
come from taxpayers, alumni, parents, and others on whom our institutions 
depend for support. It is certainly, however, equally important that we 
re-examine ourselves in preparation for these trying times. As we do 
look at ourselves, I should suggest that the three questions I have raised 
in this and the preceding articie* concerning the concept of the institution 
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as an organic whole, the organization of our faculties, and the organization 
of our administrations are matters of far-reaching significance. 

As we examine them, is it not important to develop new attitudes 
on a number of subjects? In tie first place, I would ask whether or 
not our attitude toward change, or, more exactly, our resistance to change, 
is compatible with the responsibilities which our institutions must assume 
in the years ahead. There is not a reader among us who is not familiar 
with an institution or with a major faculty within an institution which 
bitterly resents change, whether suggested from without or actively 
urged by members from within. We know the protective attitude we 
adopt toward our individual courses and our individual methods of 
performing administrative activities. Is it not incumbent upon every 
responsible educator to ask himself whether or not he is as willing to 
consider fundamental change in his course offerings, in his department’s 
curriculums, and in current teaching methodology as he is expectant 
that students will change their traditiona’ attitudes toward borrowing, 
that parents will appreciably increase their interest in sacrificing for 
higher education, that corporations will substantially alter their attitude 
toward financial support of higher education, and that legislators will 
dramatically transform their attitudes toward the percentage of state 
and municipal budgets that go into higher education? 

In this preparation for the years ahead we must be concerned about 
another attitude within university circles. I return here to a point 
which I have mentioned several times; namely, our attitude toward one 
another and toward the institution. We are traditionally and properly 
a skeptical profession, but we can be constructively skeptical without 
being constantly suspicious of one another. We should be able 
to articulate our differences constructively and avoid the public 
vituperation and personal insinuation which all too frequently char- 
acterize the atmosphere of segments of too many of our institutions. I 
refuse to believe that vindictiveness and recrimination are essential to 
scholarly creativity and the maintenance of intellectual independence. 
This is no plea for the rounded edge of “‘the organization man,” but a 
question as to whether our attitudes toward one another and toward the 
total institution are as consistent with good citizenship as they might be. 

If desirable changes in attitude can be achieved, we shall have some 
prospect of constructively appraising the three questions raised here. 
Finally, if those questions can find affirmative answers, we shall be better 
prepared to face successfully the years of pressure that are upon us. 
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Joun Dewey 1n Perspective, dy 
George R. Geiger. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. viii+-248 pp. 
$5.50. 

The author of this book has three 
aims, each of which is fairly well 
achieved: (1) to present a clear 
statement of the basic thesis under- 
lying Dewey’s instrumentalism, (2) to 
show that Dewey’s philosophy is not 
out of date, and (3) to defend Dewey 
against current criticism offered by 
politicians, educators, and philoso- 
phers. Geiger clarifies and empha- 
sizes the unity and interrelationship of 
the conative, the aesthetic, the moral, 
and the religious phases of experience, 
and in doing so he explains how Dewey 
avoids metaphysical dualism and 
supernaturalism. Dewey is a thorough- 
going naturalist to the end, despite 
his use of the words “God” and 
“religious experience” in explaining 
human experience in its completeness. 
... Art cuts through these too 
familiar distinctions between the in- 
strumental and the consummatory, 
the practical and the theoretical, the 
mechanical and the immediate; and it 
relocates the distinctions so that they 
can now be seen to be those experiences 
which are full of enjoyed meanings and 
those which are not (page 36). : 


. . - Religious experience is no more 
a special kind of experience than 


is aesthetic or moral experience 


(page 38). 

. . . Similarly, values and valuation, 
wherever found, are not basically 
different from the kind exhibited in 
scientific inquiry, which stands as a 


paradigm for thinking wherever it is 
applied. “‘. .. Value must be observable 
and testable, and so potentially open 
to scientific treatment”’ (page 123). 


Dewey’s instrumentalism is far from 
out of date, and although Dewey may 
not have influenced much of current 
philosoghy, in many instances philoso- 
phers afe at least catching up with 
him. @ this connection Geiger men- 
tions t# Oxford school of linguistic 
analysi@™ and especially the work of 
Gilbert’ yle. 

Recen§¥y in America a deep sense 
of failure in education has developed 
(actually brought about by sustained 
international crises). This ‘‘failure’’ 
has been attributed by many to 
Dewey’s influence on education. In 
generai, it is claimed that his system, 
when applied, leads to complacency in 
students, who are “well adjusted” to 
the point of conformity, and to loss 
of individual initiative and individual 
creativity. Some of these anti-Dewey- 
ites even claim that Dewey’s system 
makes the group more real than its 
individual members, and they suggest 
by innuendo that Dewey has Marxist 
leanings. Geiger does a good job of 
defending Dewey at this point. He 
shows that Dewey advocated every- 
thing necessary to make it possible for 
individuals to think for themselves 
and, as individuals, to help meet 
crises that befall the group. Many 
politicians and educators today may 
think there is a great shake-up in 
educational practices (as compared 
with those which would follow from 
Dewey’s philosophy), but, in fact, 
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they have not gone beyond Dewey, 
and in some instances are far behind. 
Geiger’s book is of special value to 
those who want a clear and correct 
interpretation of Dewey’s basic ideas. 
Although Geiger is a staunch sup- 
porter of Dewey, he has not misrepre- 
sented him. This is a book worth 
reading. 
Davip L. MILter 
University of Texas 


In Searcu oF IpeNTITY: THE JAPa- 
NESE OVERSEAS SCHOLAR IN AMERICA 
AND Japan, by John W. Bennett, 
Herbert Passin, and Robert K. 
McKnight. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1958. xii+ 
369 pp. $7.50. 

This book is of considerably wider 
significance than its title indicates. 
Embodying the results of one of a 
series of studies sponsored by the 
Committee on Cross-Cultural Educa- 
tion of the Social Science Research 
Council, it deals specifically with 
Japanese students in America and 
their role after their return to Japan. 
But, at the same time, it also manages 
most successfully to (1) present an 
illuminating interpretation of the his- 
torical process of Japan’s moderni- 
zation, (2) explain the nature of 
Japanese-American cultural interac- 
tions and the resulting attitudes of 
the Japanese toward the United States, 
(3) contribute to an understanding of 
the complex processes involved in 
cross-cultural education in general, 
and (4) provide a model for the 
techniques and methodology to be 
used in cross-disciplinary research. 

The professional educator may be 
inclined at first to be disappointed 
that the book gives virtually no 
attention to the formal aspects of 
institutionalized education. But it is 
of all the more value because it 
concerns itself with the fundamental 
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social and psychological aspects of 
educational experience. Starting with 
a discussion of the broad historical 
context of the movement of Japanese 
students to America, the book devotes 
most of its attention to the experiences 
of these students which relate to their 
problems of personal adjustment to 
their new cultural environment in 
America and of readjustment to the 
Japanese cultural environment after 
their return to Japan. It does not 
stop with the problems of these 
individuals, however, but goes on to 
relate them to the broader implications 
for society. 

The title of the book is derived from 
the fact that the authors view the 
problem of identity as the core of the 
ideological concerns of all educated 
Japanese. The question of whether, 
in the light of Japan’s historical 
circumstances, to identify themselves 
essentially with the West or with the 
Orient, with democracy or with autoc- 
racy, with individualism or with 
collectivism, is seen to constitute the 
conscious or unconscious preoccupation 
of Japanese intellectuals in almost all 
their educational experiences—and 
particularly in their educational 
experiences in America. 

The general approach of the study 
is anthropological inasmuch as_ all 
three of the co-authors are professional 
anthropologists. But th¢y are not 
narrow academicians; they have had 
closely associated with them in their 
project a number of sociologists, 
psychologists, educational theorists, 
historians, and political scientists; and 
they have also had long and rich 
experience in Japan in a diversified 
range of activities. As a result, they 
have’ been able to use a methodology 
which is eclectic and truly cross- 
disciplinary; and while they have 
adhered to rigorous scholarly standards, 
they have also been able to make full 
use of their wide non-academic per- 
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sonal experience in the Japanese 
environment to impart to their work 
an unusual feel of reality. The quality 
of this intimate personal familiarity 
with the Japanese background is 
particularly evident in the difficult 
portion of the study conducted in 
Japan, in contrast to the rigidly con- 
trolled conditions necessary in the 
portion of the study conducted with 
Japanese students on two representa- 
tive American campuses. Yet the 
two portions of the study are success- 
fully integrated into a consistent and 
complementary whole so that the 
book reads smoothly as a single 
account, with the detailed technical 
paraphernalia concerning methodology 
relegated to an unobtrusive but 
substantial appendix. 

Although the work makes no at- 
tempt to evaluate any specific student- 
exchange program or to draw “‘lessons”’ 
of any sort, an appendix entitled ““The 
Overseas Student, the University 


Society, and American Culture: Some 


Observations on Guidance of the 
Visitor” might be read with profit by 
every university administrator. 
Kazuo Kawal 
Ohio State University 


THe Cotumsia University Liprar- 
tes, by Maurice F. Tauber, C. 
Donald Cook, and Richard H. Logs- 
don. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. xvi+ 320 pp. $5.00. 
This study of the condition of the 

libraries of Columbia University and 

of the directions the libraries should 
take in the educational future of the 
institution was prepared as a part 
of an elaborate study of the course 
of development of the entire Univer- 
sity. It was conducted largely through 
questionnaires, discussions, and _per- 
sonal interviews involving members of 
the library staff, the faculties, and 
students. Detailed summaries follow 
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the chapters for ready reference, and 
the chapters include studies in admin- 
istration, resources, cataloguing, build- 
ing, personnel, readers’ services, inter- 
library co-operation, and finance. 
Though the report is concerned 
specificaily with the conditions at 
Columbia, most of the problems with 
which it deals are those common to 
large university libraries everywhere, 
and the lines of direction are worthy of 
careful consideration by all persons 
concerned with university libraries. 
The factors are many and clearly 
defined. The directions are clear in 
some areas, and remain to be solved 
in other areas, as is the case with all 
evolving and changing institutions. 
At Columbia, a somewhat horizontal 
rather than severely vertical chart of 
administrative responsibility succeeds 
fairly well in keeping communications 
open to all divisions. Clearly, the li- 
brary resources should be restricted to 
the commitments of each university in 
curriculum and research; the resources 
of other libraries should be drawn 
upon; microreproductions should sup- 
plant much material now in book 
form, and wee ing must include not 
only duplicates which should be 
retired but also materials acquired 
without relation to present or defined 


curriculums and areas of research. In 


1957 the rental space in the Columbia 
area ran about $3.00 per square foot, 
and building costs $25.00 per square 
foot or $2.00 per cubic foot. The 
factor of space looms large, and 
storage is a common problem in 
urban areas. Readers’ services like- 
wise need close scrutiny. Centraliza- 
tion of reference and circulation is 
indicated whenever small units can be 
brought together. 

On the basis of faculty comments, 
Columbia cannot seem to make a real 
case for a separate undergraduate 
library system. Central administra- 
tion, on a fairly horizontal basis, is 
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indicated. Fees for abstracting and 
other services are rising, including 
those for interlibrary loans, especially 
to screen the validity of requests. 
Reliance is increasingly placed on 
general commercial indexes, since 
special indexing is very costly. Indeed, 
the book presents so many problems 
involving costs with relation to total 
university expenditures not often 
recognized by professors that perhaps 
the whole university community 
should read it. 
Lyon N. RicHARDsON 
Western Reserve University 


Tue Two Enps or THE Loc: LEARN- 
ING AND TEACHING IN TopDay’s 
Coi.ece, edited by Russell M. 


Cooper. Minneapolis: University of 

Minnesota Press, 1958. xx+ 317 pp. 

$4.00. 

This informative and thought-pro- 
voking volume is the outgrowth of a 


conference called in April, 1958, by 
the Association of Minnesota Col- 
leges “‘to re-examine the teaching job, 
assess the obstacles to learning, and 
appraise the most promising methods 
of college teaching in the days ahead”’ 
(page ix). Since 1958 was the cen- 
tennial year of the state of Minne- 
sota, the state Centennial Association 
endorsed the project as one of the 
events of the centennial celebration. 
A total of 315 persons attended the 
conference, including fourteen Minne- 
sota students who were delegates to 
the United States National Student 
Association and concerned with college 
teaching. Virtually every institution 
of higher education in the state was 
represented, the delegates being chosen 
on the basis of a quota system propor- 
tional to student enrollment. Class- 
room teachers drawn from many 
fields of subject-matter constituted a 
majority of those present. 

As the editor explains in his pref- 
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atory note, the conference was care- 
fully planned so as to require the 
fullest possible participation of every 
delegate. The morning sessions were 
devoted to formal addresses and 
summaries of the recorded discussions. 
Each afternoon the participants broke 
up into groups for the purpose of 
examining a major problem. Prior to 
the discussion, an analyst prepared a 
background statement setting forth 
issues and current research relating to 
the problem. For every topic there 
were two groups, each with a recorder 
whose function it was to furnish the 
analyst with a résumé of the discussion 
of his group. Any new ideas were in 
turn incorporated in the analyst’s 
final account. These accounts became 
chapters of the book under review. 

The first nine chapters of the 
volume, grouped under the heading 
“The Learning End,” are devoted to 
students and the learning process. In 
the first of these, Nevitt Samford 
describes the contemporary college 
undergraduate under the title “The 
Professor Looks at the Student.”” No 
one is likely to take issue with his 
contention that those who instruct 
college youth need to know much 
more about their individual students, 
as well as student types, and about 
how best to handle constructively 
those who differ from the norm. In 
Chapter II, “How Do Students 
Learn?”’, Wilbert J. McKeachie out- 
lines some of the factors involved in 
learning. Every college teacher worth 
his salt will agree that learning 
depends on motivation, that anxiety 
may be detrimental, and that organi- 
zation facilitates retention and applica- 
tion. It would seem to this reviewer 
that intellectual motivation might be 
much more easily achieved were 
students to come from homes and 
communities where an_ intellectual 
atmosphere prevailed. 

The seven other chapters in this 
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section are concerned with various 
phases of the learning process. In 
“Challenging the Gifted Student,” 
George R. Waggoner makes an out- 
standing contribution in reporting the 
findings of the discussion group which 
addressed itself to this problem. This 
essay merits high commendation, and 
those who seek light on the somewhat 
controversial issue with which it deals 
-will profit from reading it. The work 
of the discussion group which con- 
cerned itself with testing and exami- 
nations in promoting learning is sum- 
marized by Robert L. Ebel. He has 
done an excellent job, but, good as it 
is, it will not convince those teachers 
who believe that no so-called new 
type of examination can test a stu- 
dent’s reasoning power and his ability 
to use factual material as well as a 
carefully constructed essay examina- 
tion can. Harold C. Bakken presents 
several constructive ideas in the 


succinct chapter “Achieving Better 


Student-Teacher Relations” — ideas 
which every coliege teacher should 
ponder, especially those who are too 
busily engaged with research and 
publication to be “bothered” with 
students. 

Morris I. Stein brings together the 
labors of another discussion group in 
a chapter entitled “Toward Develop- 
ing More Imaginative Creativity in 
Students.”” Both administrators and 
teachers will be stimulated by reading 
this brief but suggestive essay—for all 
the chapters of this volume are really 
essays—in which the enumeration of 
the obstacles to the creative process 
and the characteristics of an environ- 
ment for creativity is especially worth 
while. The last two chapters of this 
section, “Helping Students to Think 
Critically,” by Elizabeth M. Drews, 
and “Stimulating Students to Make 
Critical Value Judgments,” by 
Marjorie Carpenter, closely 
related. This reviewer would make 
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them required reading for every college 
teacher. 

It follows logically that ‘““The Learn- 
ing End” of the log should be followed 
by “The Teaching End.” W. H. 
Cowley forthrightly related the two 
ends to each other in a conference ban- 
quet address, ““College and University 
Teaching, 1858-1958” (Chapter X of 
the volume). Those who would under- 
stand the background of the present 
status of college and university teach- 
ing should read this excellent sum- 
mary. Among other comments, the 
author clearly and courageously indi- 
cates what seems to him to be the 
primary problem confronting Ameri- 
can higher education today, namely, 
the blending, in practice, of general 
education, specialized education, and 
research. During the last half-century, 
the college youth of America have been 
increasingly shortchanged ethically by 
the growing scarcity of great teachers. 

The work of the second day of the 
Conference followed the general pat- 
tern of the first day. In the morning, 
Reuben G. Gustavson spoke on ‘“‘Con- 
temporary Civilization and Its Chal- 
lenge to College Teaching.” The work 
of the discussion groups in the after- 
noon was summarized in a chapter, 
“The Growth of the Educator,” by 
Virginia Senders. Here the emphasis 
is on growth of vision in teachers, 
scholars, and human beings in general. 
The discussion of the growth of 
teachers was climaxed by the address 
of Harold Taylor, who spoke on 
“The Teacher at His Best.” The 
attitude of the teacher, the teacher as 
leader, student motivation, student- 
teacher relations, and the qualities 
of the good teacher are emphasized. 
Mr. Taylor was followed by Ralph W. 
Tyler, who set forth the major 
dimensions of the problem of teacher 
evaluation. The group discussions 
which followed are summarized in 
Chapter XV by Horace Taylor Morse. 
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Mr. Morse served as “‘roving reporter” 
for the discussion groups. Chapter 
XV stresses proposals for self-evalua- 
tion as well as for faculty and adminis- 
trative evaluation. 

The third section of the volume, 
“Ends and Means,” stresses the means 
whereby students and the instructional 
staff may effectively organize their 
energies for more efficient learning. 
In this section the key chapter was 
written by Edgar Dale. In “New 
Techniques of Teaching,” he raises 
questions and makes suggestions valu- 
able to any teacher anxious to improve 
his teaching methods. “Trustees of 
the Centennial Heritage,” a paper by 
Theodore C. Blegen, which was 
delivered at the conclusion of the 
Conference and forms the final chapter 
of the book, was a fitting climax to 
one of the best-planned and most 
educationally rewarding occasions in 
recent years. 

The volume also contains a foreword 
by J. L. Morrill, a list of selected 
readings at the end of each chapter, 
and brief biographical data concerning 
the contributors. The fact that the 
book was edited by Russell M. Cooper 
and published by the University of 
Minnesota Press is a guarantee of its 
high quality. 

Harry J. CARMAN 
Columbia University 


SCIENCE AND THE CREATIVE SPIRIT: 
Essays on Humanistic ASPECTS OF 
SciENcE, edited by Harcourt Brown. 
Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1958. xxvilit+165 pp. $4.50. 
This book is a result of the work of 

the Committee on the Humanistic 

Aspects of Science, appointed by the 

American Council of Learned Societies, 

with Harcourt Brown as chairman. 

The Committee, which met from 1950 

to 1954, included, in addition to the 


authors of the four essays which make _ 
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up the book, Bernard Barber, Richard 
H. Shryock, William D. Stahlman, and 
D. H. Daugherty. The papers which 
are printed here were discussed in 
earlier form at the meetings of the 
Committee and revised through later 
correspondence. The volume which 
results is therefore a careful and cof- 
sidered treatment of certain aspects ‘of 
science which have influenced the 
traditions of the humanities. 

In the Introduction to the volume, 
Harcourt Brown states the purpose 
and point of view as follows: “We 
believe . . . that the true humanism 
of today demands that science be 
included in the full account of man- 
kind, that its contribution to man’s 
life in freedom, to the creative and 
non-utilitarian part of man, be set 
down in order” (page xii). While the 
book hardly sets this contribution 
“down in order,” it does say much on 
this topic that is well worth reading. 

David Hawkins attempts to correct 
and enrich the overly simplified picture 
of science which he, believes is still 
current in the humanities. Karl 
Deutsch discusses critically a number 
of current contrasts of science and the 
arts, and shows that all of them require 
serious qualifications. He gives a 
long and excellent elaboration of the 
theme that “science and civilization” 
are “mutual resources and restraints” 
(page 22); F. E. L. Priestley examines 
the effect of scientific thought on 
English writers; and Harcourt Brown 
makes a similar examination for French 
culture. 

What I like most about the book is 
its temper. The authors are scholars 
in the humanities, appreciative of the 
rich heritages they represent, but they 
are not on the defensive, and they 
engage in no offensive polemics. They 


see science as one important human 
activity, and they wish to understand 
it in relation to the important activities 
which are the humanities. 


The arts 
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and the sciences are seen to perform 
differert functions (though these func- 
tions are not clearly enough specified) 
and to be essentially complementary 
in their tasks rather than antagonistic; 
as Priestley remarks, “each is to a 
considerable extent impoverished by 
alienation from the other” (page 55). 

To have approached science in this 
temper, and to have traced some of 
its humanistic aspects and implications, 
is, as the authors hoped, an extension 
of the field of the humanities. It is, 
equally, evidence of the attainment of 
a confident maturity in the humanities 
themselves. 


CHARLES Morris 
University of Florida 


NEEDED EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 
ror HicHEer Epucation—1958-70: 
How Witt It Cost? dy 
John D. Long. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 
1958. x+46 pp. $1.00. 

This study attempts to forecast the 
needed physical facilities and their 
cost for higher education in terms of 
1958-70. Two different approaches 
are used to estimate the funds required. 
The results, because of several impon- 
derables, take the form of ranges. The 
first set of estimates of the cost of 
replacement and expansion require- 
ments is based on existing data about 
total United States enrollment, which 
are then projected to 1970. Using 
Thompson’s revised figures, allowing 
for proper differentials between resi- 
dential and other than _ residential 
facilities, and estimating or allowing 
carefully for the several hypotheses 
and qualifications which must be 
made, Mr. Long judges that the cost 
to the nation at large of providing 
these physical facilities for higher- 
education needs (1958-70) will range 
from 12 to 15 billion dollars. 

The second approach to an over-all 


view was made on the basis of informa- 
tion gained from various studies under- 
taken by individual states. Mr. Long 
judged that persons closely associated 
at the state level with the problem of 
facilities for higher education would 
be in a good position to make accurate 
long-range estimates. In any event, 
his second approach is different, and 
its results thus assist in supporting or 
qualifying the conclusions reached by 
the first method. 

In this second part of the study 
Mr. Long formulated his estimates in 
three different ways. First, using 
fifteen states for which certain infor- 
mation was available, he projected 
their capital needs against the propor- 
tion of national enrollment represented 
by these states. According to this 
method, a sum of about 11 billion 
dollars will be needed by 1970. By 
a slightly different method, in which 
twelve states (for which more complete 
information was available) provided 
the study base, the conclusion was 
reached that between 10 and 13 billions 
would be needed. The third method 
works from capital-outlay figures in 
the state studies to an estimate of 
plant requirements in terms of each 
additional student. The use of a 
median projection for 1970 enrollment 
figures furnishes an estimate of in- 
creased capital requirements for the 
additional students who would be 
seeking admission in 1970. Here the 
results ranged from a low of about 
10 billion dollars to a high of about 
14 billion. 

Mr. Long and J. B. Black, who 
assisted him, have done their work 
carefully. This is apparent in the 
type and quantity of the data used, 
in the analysis of the sources consulted, 
in the epumeration of operational 
procedures, and in the setting down 
of the several variables and the 
different suppositions which had to be 
made. The appendixes of charts and 
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tables not only support the conclusions 
but in themselves become very useful 
sources of information for other aspects 
of this problem of increasing enroll- 
ment in higher education. 

This study, then, outlines the size 
of the problem ahead so far as funds 
and physical facilities for 1970 are 
concerned. But in getting at the 
problem now, we must keep several 
matters in mind. First, the variables 
and suppositions carefully set down 
by the author must be watched and 
verified as time goes on; for they can 
qualify the survey’s conclusions up- 
ward or downward. Second, although 
the problem outlined is national, it 
will best be seen and solved at state 
and local levels. Third, the practical 
planning must be flexible enough to 
seek new and more efficient ways of 
using the physical plant. Finally, the 
size of the problem of physical plant, 
and our proper concern about it, must 
never be such as to permit us to forget 
the still more important question of 
faculty and personnel for higher educa- 
tion in the years ahead. 

E. J. Drummonp, S.J. 
Marquette University 


Tue or THE MepIcaL Stu- 
DENT, edited by Helen Hofer Gee and 
Robert J. Glaser. Evanston, Illinois: 
Association of American Medical 
Colleges, 1958. xxvi+262 pp. $3.00, 
cloth; $2.00, paper. 

The educator who takes his cue 
from the title and dismisses this book 
as irrelevant to his interests and 
situation will miss a rich source of 
information and stimulation. It is 
the report of the Fifth Teaching 
Institute of the Association of Medical 
Colleges held at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, in October, 1957. But we 
have only to omit the adjective 
“medical” and the major subject areas 
to which the Institute addressed itself 
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might well be topics of discussion for 
any group of persons concerned with 
making institutionalized learning ef- 
fective. They are (1) diversity of 
values and objectives in medical 
education, (2) intramural forces affect- 
ing the medical student, (3) non- 
curricular factors affecting the medical 
student, (4) development of profes- 
sional attitudes and capacities, and (5) 
educational patterns for medicine. 

Sixteen papers contributed by medi- 
cal educators, psychologists, and 
sociologists make up the bulk of the 
report. Most of these present research 
information derived either from a pre- 
Institute survey of medical schools in 
the United States, Canada, and Puerto 
Rico or from educational, psychological, 
and sociological studies relevant to the 
topics under discussion. A Preface out- 
lining the history of the training insti- 
tutes and an Introduction to the 1957 
report help the reader understand 
the background of the Institute. In- 
troductory notes highlight and relate 
the several papers in each part, and 
an Appendix provides tables which 
supplement those reproduced in the 
main body of the text. 

The reader may find valuable 
material in this book, according to his 
interests: (1) A’ wealth of factual 
information concerning the socioeco- 
nomic and educational backgrounds of 
medical students; factors influencing 
their choice of medicine as a career; 
their opinions, attitudes, and values 
in reference to themselves as potential 
physicians, to their medical education, 
and to their relationships with faculty 
and patients. This text and the 
report of the Fourth Training Insti- 
tute, The Appraisal of Applicants to 
Medical Schools, should be valuable 
resources for counselors and pre- 
medical advisers. (2) A demonstra- 
tion of the contributions that 
psychologists and _ sociologists can 
make to the study of educational 
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problems. (3) An illustration of the 
need for recognizing the considerable 
variability that exists between schools 
within a single field of special training 
and the desirability of having com- 
parable information on the character- 
istics of students in different graduate- 
and__professional-school _ programs. 
Until educators have this broader 
perspective, it will be difficult to 
interpret the data which they may 
develop on their own student groups 
and educational programs. (4) Dis- 
cussion within the context of medical 
education of problems that are com- 
mon to all branches of higher education. 

The following quotations will illus- 
trate this last point. In his article 
on “The Implications of Diversity,” 
Daniel H. Funkenstein raises this 
question: “If the students who are not 
doing well in a particular school have 
certain characteristics in. common, 
how much could the faculty be contrib- 
uting to the failure of these students? 
Perhaps the requirements are too rigid 
to make exceptions for students with 
unusual personality characteristics or 
educational aims” (page 37). At a 
later point he observes, “. . . Reseaich 
on the problems of students must 
always be carried out with the reali- 
zation that in many instances the 
results obtained at one school will not 
be applicable at other schools. The 
same problem may well require dif- 
ferent solutions at different schools” 
(page 57). 

Thomas Hale Ham states that “‘in 
looking to the faculty for guidance 
and further insight into his education 
the student asks two major questions: 
1. what does the faculty believe is 
important and 2. how am I doing? 
... There is no doubt that the 
faculty members set the educational 
environment by showing what they 
want of the student” (page 76). In 
concluding his paper on ““The Student 
in the British Pattern of Medical 
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Education,” John R. Ellis writes that 
the system providing encouragement 
and guidance must never be separate 
from the system of reproof, which is 
represented by authority and vested 
in the dean. Any dichotomy can only 
result in resentment of authority or 
frustration of encouragement. But if 
all good incentives are mobilized and 
coordinated into one discipline, then 
progressive assessment of the individ- 
ual becomes possible, and he can be 
given such help as he is known to need 
(page 242). 
C. Hess HaaGen 
Wesleyan University 


Pros_emMs oF PoweR IN AMERICAN 
Democracy, edited by Arthur Korn- 
hauser. Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1957. xiv-+242 pp. 
$5.00. 

That twentieth-century Americans 
have been accustomed to expect 
greater candor in the discussion of 
sex than of power makes this book a 
welcome one. That both sex and 
power tend to be treated as “‘problems” 
is quite in keeping with those American 
traditions that stress the inherent 
goodness and rightness of human 
experience until corrupted by social 
institutions and arrangements. 

There is evidence in these lectures, 
delivered at Wayne State University 
in 19$5, that to certain Americans a 
frank discussion of power is still the 
occasion for some embarrassment. 
The remarks of Robert S. Lynd, cast 
in the rhetoric of liberal, optimistic, 
social democracy, clothe the crude 
facts of power in earnest euphemisms 
and vague generalizations. Associ- 
ating the corruption of power primarily 
with a business civilization, Mr. Lynd 
proclaims the validity and virtue of 
applying ‘“‘a thoroughgoing, positive 
theory of democratic power by which 
free men will be able to control and 
to order together all institutional 
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means that can contribute to their 
collective welfare” (page 45). Ap- 
propriately, a professor of history and 
a business executive remind the 
sociologist that collectivist democracy 
and the pursuit of “utopian” rather 
than “proximate” goals have been the 
source of an arbitrary and capricious 
exercise of power (page 55). 

Harold D. Lasswell analyzes the 
growing centralization of power arising 
out of the perpetual crises, domestic 
and international, of the twentieth 
century. Constant threats to national 
survival and social security have cor- 
rupted, he notes, the very procedures 
by which democracy thrives. Here 
the statement of the problem is direct, 
clear, and useful, but suggestions for 
resolution are less satisfactory. 

Helpful, too, is Arthur Kornhauser’s 
modest and realistic discussion of the 


contributions that social scientists may 


make to the uses of power in a democ- 
racy: the objective search for truth 
and the distribution of knowledge, 
“assistance to the democratic solution 
of concrete questions,” and the critical 
examination of prevailing assumptions 
and questions (page 210). A. H. 
Maslow applies the findings of animal 
psychology and behavioral research 
to the identification of democratic, as 
distinguished from authoritarian and 
laissez-faire, forms of leadership. 
Democratic personality is character- 
ized by freedom, flexibility, responsi- 
bility, self-respect, self-discipline, and 
“comfortable relations with reality” 
(page 124). To these standards all 
men of good will can repair, but it 
assists little in this modern age to be 
assured that the best way to promote 
the development of democratic citizens 
is “to give them safety, belongingness, 
and love in their early years” (page 
128). 

It is left to C. Wright Mills, enfant 
terrible, to observe that the king is 
naked. With childlike candor, dis- 
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daining all the sophistications, am- 
biguities, and vagaries of social 
scientism, he states, boldly and baldly, 
his thesis of an interlocking American 
elite composed of those who “occupy 
the command posts of the major 
institutions” in business, government, 
and the military (page 147). Noting 
that twentieth-century events have 
enlarged and ‘centralized the “means 
of oppression and expioitation, of 
violence and destruction, as well as 
the means of production and recon- 
struction,” he traces the destructive 
implications of this “decline of politics 
as a genuine and public debate of 
alternative decisions” (pages 155, 162). 
We may take little comfort in his 
analysis, but we have, at least, been 
shown a glimpse of the bare facts of 
power. 
A, CHAMBERS 
University of Minnesota 


THe Stratus oF AMERICAN COLLEGE 
AND University LIBRARIANS, edited 
by Robert B. Downs. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1958. 
iv+180 pp. $3.50. 

This collection of articles on the 
status of the library staff will be an 
eye opener to many faculty members, 
officers, and even some librarians. 
It records a ferment within higher 
institutions, a ferment bound to 
increase. It deals with both basic 
concepts and specific practices. It 
puts into one readable volume the 
most important ideas and achieve- 
ments of professional librarians in 
their efforts to attain academic useful- 
ness and equity. It deals not so 
much with head librarians, whose 
position within the college is in 
general fairly clear and satisfactory, as 
with the other professional librarians 
who compose the staff. 

The faculty of an institution, by 
sheer numbers and by organization, 
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constitutes the major internal stratum. 
The myth that faculties consist of 
impractical and absent-minded pro- 
fessors has been exploded; the faculty 
as a body is well organized and 
protective of its own interests. It has 
to be. Out of its concerted action 
comes the power, in great or small 
degree depending on the institution, 
to determine educational policy and 
standards, to set criteria for faculty 
membership, and to express itself 
effectively on matters of salary, 
benefits, and working conditions. 

The myth that librarians are little. 
old ladies hoarding books has also 
been exploded. With the growing 
demands on the library as a service 
center rather than as a storehouse 
has come the development of library 
staffs interested and informed in 
educational policy, objectives, and 
practices, and with new kinds of 
competence. For them to hear, ad 
nauseam, that “the library is the heart 
of the college,” but to find no way 
into the blood stream, is wasteful and 
demoralizing. These articles point 
out that ambiguity of status for the 
professional library staff cuts its 
members off from true educational 
involvement, fails to offer them a 
satisfactory return for their contribu- 
tions, and makes future staffing of 
any academic library problematical. 

The editor frankly states that this 
collection makes no attempt to repre- 
sent all the voices in the library 
profession. All the authors argue for 
better status of one type or another 
for librarians; no opinion that is op- 
posed to this is represented. Too little 
stress, perhaps, has been placed on the 
benefit to the institution itself of a 
closer relationship, greater mutuality, 
between the faculty and the library 
staff when co-operation in the actual 
educational work of the institution is 
concerned; rather too much emphasis 
has been placed on the personal 
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recognition of librarians and their 
tangible and intangible needs. Too 
little, too, may have been placed on 
the completely practical problems of 
making the profession of academic 
librarianship attractive enough to win 
to it those persons who are equal in 
their kinds of competence to the 
faculties in theirs. The shortage of 
librarians is and will be enormous. 
Until colleges themselves absorb, fully 
use, and appropriately recognize 
librarians, and until college faculties 
recommend this field to strong stu- 
dents, they will find their libraries the 
weak link in the educational-research 
chain. 

Several of the articles deal specifi- 
cally with existing—and often newly 
developed—plans which place librar- 
ians with administrative officers and 
faculties or in a “separate but equal” 
category. This factual approach will 
help institutions which are trying to 
make decisions concerning the status 
of librarians, since a wide variety of 
arrangements are explained and dis- 
cussed pro and con. Some of the 
articles clarify present or potential 
educational relationships between the 
library staff and the rest of the 
institution. Some dilate on the prepa- 
ration of librarians, and some on the 
nature of academic librarianship today. 

The problem of making the best 
use of this academic minority group 
differs from college to college. 
Common to all institutions, however, 
are the shortage of suitable librarians 
and the consequent necessity of facing 
the competition involved in finding 
them, and the need to examine the 
local situation to see whether librar- 
ians are being allowed to make their 
best contribution to the educational 
process. Certainly one aspect of this 


self-examination in colleges and uni- 
versities should be a study of the place 
librarians are expected to fill in the 
texture of education, and the climate 
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in which their optimum contribution 
can be made. 

This volume, consisting of sixteen 
selections, and clearly recording the 
preponderant opinion in the library 
field on the matter of status of librar- 
Jans, is required reading for members 
of faculties and administrations. 

EILEEN THORNTON 
Oberlin College 
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Tue VERDICT OF THE SCOREBOARD: A 
SruDY OF THEVALUES AND PRACTICES 
UnpeRLYING COLLEGE ATHLETICS 
Topay, by Ade Christenson. New 
York: American Press, 1958. 190 
pp. $3.00. 

This book by a veteran coach, Ade 
Christenson, is an effort to tell the 
story of modern intercollegiate ath- 
letics from the standpoint of a practi- 
tioner with long experience. Thirty 
years ago, it might have rocked the 
intercollegiate world with its dis- 
closures of practices which the author 
states have no place in the realm of 
higher education. 

Recruiting, subsidizing, and prose- 
lyting were the three great evils of 
intercollegiate sports in the dis- 
closures of the famous Carnegie report 
on intercollegiate athletics published 
in 1929. Today, recruiting is not 
considered an evil but rather the 
foundation of successful university 
athletic teams. It has been developed 
to a fine art characterized by hustle 
and persuasion. Subsidizing is also 
no longer an evil but instead has been 
cloaked with a term implying aca- 
demic respect—the grant-in-aid. Of 
the three evils of former times, only 
proselyting remains one today, as each 
recruiting group seeks to protect its 
hard-won recruits from others equally 
eager to sign them up. 

Ade Christenson tells the story of 
college athletics today in a sincere 
and intense manner. He discusses 
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many malpractices in college athletics 
in general terms when he could have 
documented his major points and 
positions with references to a number 
of revealing articles in national period- 
icals. The picture he gives is repre- 
sentative of college athletics today. 
Although the first five chapters of the 
book have different titles, the material 
in each is generally the same story of 
practices and values difficult to recon- 
cile with higher education. In Chap- 
ter VI, “Is an Intramural Program the 
Answer?” there is a good treatment 
of the purposes and values of intra- 
mural sports, but the reader does not 
get the impression this is the remedy 
for athletic ills. In Chapter VII, the 
author himself tells you that a profes- 
sional athletic program for colleges and 
universities is not the answer. 

The reader approaches Chapter 
VIII, “What is the Answer?’, with 
high hopes. The answer proposed, 
unfortunately, is much too naive. It 
is simply that all intercollegiate 
athletics should be conducted on an 
amateur basis; “amateur” the 
original meaning of the word. Obvi- 
ously, it is the most direct way, but 
one cannot wave such a fairy wand 
over college athletics. If such a wand 
were available, would we not like to 
wave it over the cold war, or crime, or 
disease? Although no one can quarrel 
with the author’s suggestion that we 
must return to amateurism, the answer 
is inadequate because no one seems to 
know how. 

The answer still eludes those con- 
cerned with higher education, but 
there is a growing belief that some day 
there will be a scientific inquiry aimed 
at solving some of the problems related 
to intercollegiate athletics; that raeth- 
ods of social research involving the 
combined resources of social psycholo- 
gists and sports administrators will 
shed light on how athletics should 
function in our society. There is too 
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little knowr today about the origin 
of the forces and influences which have 
a bearing on college athletics and, 
obviously, about how to deal effec- 
tively with these forces and influences 
so that college athletics can serve 
their true purposes in higher education 
as they are so clearly outlined by Mr. 
Christenson. DANIELS 
Indiana University 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
DECEMBER, 1959, TO DECEMBER, 1960 


American Alumni Council 
Washington, D.C. July 10-14 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
Miami Beach, Fla. April 24-28 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 
Chicago February 10-13 
American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers 
Los Angeles April 18-22 
American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business 
Chicago April 27-29 
American Association of Dental Schools 
Chicago March 20-23 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Louisville, Ky. March 2-4 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York January 27-30 
American Association of School 
Administrators 
Atlantic City February 13-17 
American Association of Teachers of 
Italian 
Chicago December 27 
American College Public Relations 
Association 
Washington, D.C. July 10-14 
American Conference of Academic Deans 
Boston January 12 
American Council of Learned Societies 
New York January 21-22 
American Economic Association 
Washington, D.C. December 27-30 
American Educational Research 
Association 


Atlantic City February 15-17 
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American Library Association 
Montreal June 19-25 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 
Philadelphia April 11-14 
American Philological Association 
New York December 28-30 
American Political Science Association 
New York September 
American Psychological Association 
Chicago September 1-7 
American Society for Engineering 
Education 
Lafayette, Indiana June 20-24 
American Statistical Association 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
American Vocational Association 
Chicago December 6-11 
Association for Childhood Education 
International 
Cleveland April 17-23 
Association for Higher Education 
Chicago March 6-9 
Association for Professional Broadcasting 
Education 
Chicago April 2 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
Washington, D.C. March 6-10 
Association of American Colleges 
Boston January 12-14 
Association of American Geographers 
Dallas April 18-23 
Association of American Medica] Colleges 
Hollywood Beach, Fla. 
October 31-November 2 
Association of College Admissions 
Counselors 
Pittsburgh October 7-10 
Association of College Unions 
Bloomington, Ind. , April 24-27 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 
Louisville, Ky. December 2-4 
Association of Governing Boards of State 
Universities and Allied Institutions 
Seattle October 12-15 
Association of Summer Session Deans and 
Directors 
Boulder, Colo. October 14-15 
Association of University Evening Colleges 
San Francisco November 13-17 
College and University Personnel 
Association 
Pittsburgh 


August 


August 7-10 
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College English Association 
Chicago December 28-29 
College Physical Education Association 
Cincinnati December 28-30 
Comparative Education Society 
Chicago February 12 
Geological Society of America 
Denver October 31-November 4 
Linguistic Society of America 
Chicago December 28-30 
Mathematical Association of America 
Chicago (Joint meeting with Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics) January 28-30 
East Lansing, Mich. 
August 29-September 1 
Music Educators National Conference 
Atlantic City March 18-23 
National Art Education Association 
Eastern Division 
Philadelphia 
Western Division 
Dallas 
Pacific Division 
Tempe, Ariz. 
Southeastern Division 
Charlotte, N.C. April 24-27 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals 
Portland, Ore. 
February 27—March 2 
National Association of State Universities 
New York May 2-3 
National Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors 
Philadelphia 


April 2-6 
April 10-14 


April 11-15 


April 6-10 
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National Council of Teachers of English 
Chicago November 24-26 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics 
Chicago (Joint meeting with Math- 
ematical Association of America) 
January 28-30 
Buffalo April 20-23 
Salt Lake City August 22-24 
National School Public Relations 
Association 
San Francisco July 4-8 
National Science Teachers Association 
Kansas City, Mo. March 29-April 2 
National University Extension 
Association 
Chicago April 24-27 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
Philadelphia April 11-14 
New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
Boston December 2-5 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
Chicago March 28-April 1 
Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools 
Spokane November 30-December 2 
Southern Association of , Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
Memphis 
November 28-December 1 
State Universities Association 
New York 
Western College Association 
San Francisco February 25-26 


May | 
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